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INTRODUCTION 


The success of the Labor Party of Great Britain, in 
displacing the historic Liberal Party to become the open 
party of the opposition, has awakened strong interest in 
the United States in the possibility of a labor party of 
a Similar character for this country. 


A number of previous attempts have been made in 
this direction in the United States, but have been con- 
fined in the main to minor movements, or to local organi- 
zations like the Chicago Federation of Labor. The 
American Federation of Labor has so far been able to 
hold its traditional policy of rewarding its friends, and 
defeating its enemies irrespective of party, and has, there- 
fore, kept its political activities essentially non-partisan. 
The support of LaFollette in the 1924 campaign was at 
the time hailed as the first step in the breaking down 
of the old policy, but the Federation later in its 1924 
convention reaffirmed its traditional policy. 


The present compilation brings together material on 
the question whether the policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the principal American labor body, should 
be retained, or whether it should be replaced by the 
policy which has been adopted by the British labor 
leaders, of uniting all labor under a single strong political 
leadership with definite aims. 


Gath. 
December 1, 1924 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/referenceshelfla0003jame 


BRIEF 


ReEsoLveD: That a Labor Party, representing all laboring 
_ classes and their supporters, should be organized in 
the United States. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Labor problems are becoming more political. 


A 


Federal government is increasing its scope. 
1. Federal wage boards. 

2. Arbitration committees. 

3. Child Labor Amendment to Constitution. 
4. Right of labor to organize. 

States are regulating many fields effecting 
labor. ° 

1. Wages. 

2. Employment conditions. 

Labor has a peculiar interest in many current 
questions. 

1. Financial legislation. 

2. Regulation of industrial organizations. 

3. Cost of living. 


il. Through their own party the labor elements can 
obtain direct action. 
A. The major parties cannot represent labor. 


B. 


1. They attempt to please all groups and rep- 
resent few. 

2. Labor measures are advocated only to in- 
crease party following. 

Labor Party is better able to produce results. 

1. As minority party, by control of balance 
of power. 

2. Finally as majority party, by direct con- 
trol of government. 


TT. 


LV, 


ii. 
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a. Such has been history of party in 
England. 
b. Should be the aim of the American 
party. 
Labor Party would be beneficial for country. 
A. Present political parties do not present clear 


cut issues. 

B. It would unite the progressive and liberal ele- 
ments. 

C. It would secure the enactment of needed social 
legislation. 


A Labor Party would tend to lead America to the 

advanced position held by England in labor prob- 

lems. 

A.* It would facilitate labor organization. 

B. Movement would educate employer to a more 
humane attitude on labor problems. 


NEGATIVE 
Labor problems in the United States do not demand 
a national party. 
A. Most of the questions are local, or connected 
with states. 


\ 


B. Needs of labor are Ee ae in lines of 


wages and working conditions. 
1. Legislatures restricted in power in United 
States while the British Parliament is not. 
2. Better results can be obtained through 
collective bargaining. 
C. The United States is not yet ready for a Labor 
Party. 
A Labor Party would not be a success in the United 
United States. 
A. Labor in England is better organized than that 
of the United States. 
1. In England 90 per cent is organized. 
2. Organization needed to support political 
action, 


ITI. 


Iv. 


B. 
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Labor in the United States is not united on 


‘program. 


1. Radicalism and socialism. 
2. Prohibition. 
3. Immigration. 
4. Ku Klux Klan. 
Old major parties better represent the labor 
vote. 
1, Large share of ‘abor is conservative. 
a. Has a chance to become of the capi- 
talist class. 
b. Does not want chance limited. 
2. Labor Parties tend to become radical. 
a. British Labour Party. 
b. Worker’s Party. 
ce. American Labor Party. 
Intellectual element has not joined forces with 
labor. 
1. In England many of the leaders are of 
“intellegencia.” 
2. Labor needs “‘intellectua:” leadership in 
addition to own leaders. 


Political results can be secured best from major 
parties. 


A. Politicians cater to labor votes -o strengthen 


B. 


C. 


party. 

Labor can shift from party to part and make 
labor demands non-partisan. 

System has been followed with succ: ss by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Remedy for evils lies in creation of progressive 
and conservative parties. 
A. Parties are not then based upon “class” dis- 


tinctions. 
1. Class is not desirable in a democracy. 


B. New allignment would produce real differences 


between major parties. 
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REPRINTS 
WHY POLITICAL PARTIES: 


“The genesis, nature, and working of these [Ameri- 
can] parties is little known in America itself, and not 
at all elsewhere,” said one writer in 1914. “There is no 
satisfactory account in any language of this peculiarly 
American institution, although two painstaking and able 
Europeans, Bryce and Ostrogorski, have remarked the 
phenomenon and described its appearance and its ac- 
tions.”* But neither of these authors have completely 
outlined the reasons why in the United States the politi- 
cal parties have taken their exact form, or are so essen- 
tial to the operation of our government. 

It was clearly not the intention of the founders of 
our government to permit control to fall into the hands 
of any single group. The radical, or liberal, elements 
of those early days had made considerable progress in 
obtaining control of the state legislatures, and the con- 
servative element that dominated the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention was fearful of the results should they 
obtain controi of the Federal government. The separa- 
tion of the legislative authority into two parts, the one 
selected by the legislatures themselves; the selection of 
the President by an electoral college which at that time 
was not even elected by direct vote; and finally the 
appointment of judges for life or good behavior, all 
were checks calculated to keep one click or group from 
complete control of the machinery of government. In 
fact the feeling against parties was so strong that Wash- 
ington, in his farewell address, took great pains to warn 
the country of the great dangers of groups and factions, 
and the “continual mischiefs of the spirit of party.” 


1 * Prepared by Dormin J. Ettrude for this number. 
2W.M. Sloane. Party Government in the United States of America, 
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Parties developed, however, because of the very 
natural desire of people with kindred views to associate 
together, and to attempt to elect members of the legis- 
lative and administrative portions of the government 
who hold similar views. The first division, or issue, as ‘ 
was quite typical of the time, was over the exact amount 
of authority which the Federal government was to ex- 
ercise. While this question of loose or strict construc- 
tion has been carried to the present day, together with 
another historic division, protectionism, or tariff for 
revenue only, the important division of difference be- 
tween the parties today is that of conservatism or 
progressivism. 

While parties have developed in all countries, those 
of the United States have taken on a slightly different 
form, due mainly to a difference in the type of govern- 
ment which the party attempts to control. In England, 
and in certain other European countries, where the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government is selected from the 
leading party in the legislature, the parties have become 
in a very literal sense a part of the recognized govern- 
ment. While in England it has resulted in a clear two 
party system, in France a number of parties have de- 
veloped, and the government is selected from an alliance 
of several parties that have similar aims. But the single 
branch of the government which has to be controlled 
has made party organization easier, and more suscept- 
able of change from time to time. It also permits of 
government by a coalition of parties, a phenomenon 
which was noted in England during the World War. 
The two main British parties had long been the Con- 
servative and the Liberal, but the emasculation of the 
Liberal Party, as a result of its coalition policy during 
the war, lead to the growth of the Labour Party, and 
its final assumption of the responsibilities of the “party 
of opposition.” 

In the United States the attempt of the founders to 
separate the various functions of government so that 
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each part would act as check upon the others has made 
it impossible for a group of parties, as in France, to 
combine in order to obtain control of the governmental 
machinery. It has also made it impossible for the party 
to become a definite part of government, as has been 
done in European countries where the cabinet form of 
government has been adopted. In order to completely 
control the government, the party in the United States 
must be a thing separate, organized outside of the leg- 
islature, and banding together, in unusually strong or- 
ganization, those who are in accord with its views. It 
must be strong enough, not only to elect a majority of 
members of the legislature, but it must control a ma- 
jority of the states themselves in order to secure the 
election of their own candidate as President in the elec- 
toral college. In the states the problem is made even 
more difficult by the necessity of keeping the organiza- 
tion together in order to control the election of other 
executive officers who are on the ballot, which in the 
Federal government are appointed by the President. 
Under such circumstances it is impossible for a com- 
bination of minor parties to obtain control of the gov- 
ernment for any effective purposes. 

To be really effective it is also necessary for the 
same party to function with unity in all state, local, and 
Federal elections. Since a strong organization must be 
maintained in order to control the election of so many 
officers, it follows that the organization must be in almost 
permanent operation. It is impossible, in practically all 
cases, for a person to swing from one organization to 
another for the different types of election. A group 
that finds itself in harmony on national matters cannot 
easily find itself working against itself, or with its other- 
wise opponents in a local election, without the unity of 
the national party being effected. While this is one of 
the great evils of the party system in a federated state 
it is one of the inevitable results of strong central or- 
ganizations. 
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Much has been written on the evils that result from 
party control of government in the United States. But 
while these evils have been most justly condemned, it 
has not as strongly been pointed out that modern rep- 
resentative government cannot be operated without 
parties. As has been indicated, parties result from the 
tendency of groups of a like mind to band together to 
obtain desired ends. But even majorities of opinion are 
not effective unless a single course can be agreed upon 
for action at the polls, and particular candidates and 
measures, selected for unified support. In fact it is 
common knowledge that well organized minorities, with 
a real unity of ideas, are often more effective than 
loosely organized majorities. 

The very size and completeness of American party 
organization needed for effective work makes it almost 
impossible for more than two parties to exist at one time. 
Lack of issues, or weakness of leadership, may emascu- 
late a party until its place has been taken by some minor 
group, but such a situation is only a passing stage, and 
merely indicates that a new major party is being formed 
to combat the dominant one. The dominant party draws 
to its folds those who are satisfied with its conduct. If 
it is to be defeated it can only be accomplished by the 
union of the dissatisfied elements in one party of oppo- 
sition of equally complete organization. 


The very size of the two major parties however tends 
to make them conservative. Their prime object is to 
obtain votes for their candidates, and the enormous size 
of the country which must be covered, and the enormous 
number of votes which must be satisfied, keeps them 
from experimenting on new issues for obtaining votes. 
They must adopt measures and policies that have a 
known vote drawing power if they are to accomplish 
their ends. The result has been the gradual disappear- 
ance of any outstanding difference between the two 
present major parties. 

But the conditions which have made the major parties 
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conservative have also assisted in the formation of minor 
parties, which have a single aim, or whose platform 
centers about a single thesis. The growth of these 
parties is, however, watched with jealous eyes, and any 
show of voting strength is a signal for one or both 
of the major parties to adopt portions of the minor 
party’s platform in the hopes of bringing that follow- 
ing into its own fold. Actual enactments of desired 
legislation is often the result of such attempts to find 
a new issue which will increase the strength of the old 
party. The small parties, therefore, have a very definite 
function in the political organization of the United States, 
one that could not very well be performed by another 
agency. 

As a summary, the following four conclusions may 
be noted: 1. The continuance of active and stable gov- 
ernment depends upon the existence of strong national 
parties; 2. From the very nature of things there can- 
not very well be more than two major parties; 3. The 
very size of the major parties tends to make them con- 
servative; and 4. The function of the minor parties is 
to test the vote getting powers of new issues, and force 
their adoption by the major parties. Any discussion of 
the practicability of a Labor Party for the United States 
must proceed with these fundamental considerations in 
mind. A proposed labor party, then, has two choices, 
either to be definitely a minor party, or to replace one 
of the major parties with all its completeness of organi- 
zation, and perhaps make the real difference at issue 
between the great parties clearly one of conservatism 
and liberalism. 


WHAT DO THE DIFFERENT PARTY LABELS 
MEAN??* 


To those who believe that political parties possess 
clear principles and consistent aims, the Democratic Na- 


1From article by Stuart A. Rice, Professor of Sociology, Dartmouth 
College. Current History. 20: 903-12. September, 1924. 
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tional Convention in New York was a disturbing demon- 
stration. The clash of opposing convictions among those 
who regarded themselves as brothers in political faith 
gives cause for reflection: What is the Democratic 
Party? What is the Republican Party? 

These questions cannot be answered without paying 

some attention to the nature of parties as such and to 
the history of parties in the United States. Convention 
keynoters, platforms and campaign orators have usually 
stressed the continuity of party history. On the one 
hand the voter’s memory is jogged concerning Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson and Cleveland. He is reminded that 
the Democratic Party has a historic mission—the preser- 
vation of popular liberties and states’ rights. On the 
other hand he is called upon to note that Lincoln freed 
the slaves, and his attention is drawn to the greatness 
and prosperity achieved by the nation under the guidance 
of McKinley, Roosevelt and the Grand Old Republican 
Party. . 
The emphasis on party backgrounds has not been so 
pronounced in recent elections. The assumptions under- 
lying partisan appeals remains the same, namely, that 
each party has inherited an historical character and pur- 
pose, that it stands for fundamental, persisting and vital 
attitudes toward the basic issues of political life. These 
assumptions accord with the view that parties are born 
with “appointed tasks.” Says one eminent scholar, Anson 
Daniel Morse, in his ‘Parties and Party Leaders”: 
“These two functions, first, that of making such changes 
in the public policy as are necessary to bring it into 
accord with the principles of a party, and, second, that 
of guarding the changes until they are fully accepted 
or cease to be needed, comprise the whole of a party’s 
mission, and when its mission is fulfilled, the party must 
die.” It will of course, follow that if a party does not 
die, it still has a mission. 

According to a contrary trend of opinion, parties 
when once established may continue to live indefinitely 
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without a dominating and persisting “task.” The party 
in such a case is a vote-getting mechanism, controlled 
by the power-motives of those who lead it. The mass 
of the voters can usually be counted upon to follow 
the party standard blindly from habit. In order to add 
to these a number sufficient to give the party a majority, 
the leaders follow an opportunistic policy and are ready, 
within the limits of their own prejudices and so far as 
a show of consistency permits, to adopt any side of a 
public question so long as they may win favor. Says 
another political historian, William Milligan Stone, in 
“Party Government in the United States of America”: 
“Parties consist of leaders and led, however composed. 
The initiated want power primarily; its use is secondary, 
but the led can only be kept in hand by a certain use 
of power, or at least the promise so to use it.” 

Rival party principles are reduced by this logic to 
rival guesses as to what the voters will approve. By 
“being all things” to all groups in the electorate, a motley 
agglomeration of supporters is assembled, who may or 
may not possess a common denominator of interest or 
desire apart from the wish to win. It is to be expected 
that parties will occasionally change sides on current 
questions and that the leaders on both sides will some- 
times make the same estimate of the voters’ wants. When 
this occurs there will be no clear-cut differences between 
the parties, and the voters will have the choice of 
tweedle-dee or tweedle-dum.” | Nevertheless—so strong 
is party loyalty itself as an integrating influence—those 
on either side will identify themselves with the “tweedle” 
issue and vigorously support the “cause.” This will go 
on until the voters’ inertia is broken by some new and 
disturbing question which brings a contrary and more 
powerful response into play, resulting in a new party 
cleavage. 

kok Ok Ok 

The Democratic Party of today contains two highly 

diverse elements. It controls the “solid south” in na- 
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tional, state and local elections. It is likewise, with 
numerous outstanding exceptions, a party of the masses 
in northern cities. In the latter, however, its interest 
is chiefly in the retention of local dominance through 
a city or state “machine.” Large blocs of voters—for 
example, the Italian-Americans in New York—are Demo- 
cratic in state and municipal, but Republican in national 
elections. In nearly every state outside New England, 
Harding’s vote in 1920 was proportionately greater in 
the cities than in the rural districts. Charges that local 
“bosses” had “knifed” the national Democratic ticket 
have been common in New York and Boston. 
cokes 


Verbal hostility to “the Wall Street interests” still 
provides a semblance of unity between the two diverse 
elements. Upon this ground Mayor Hylan of New York 
city and the senators from Arkansas or Texas can still 
unite; yet this is more sham than reality. The Demo- 
cratic machines in New York or Boston are controlled 
by “interests” as unsympathetic or hostile to the needs 
of the south as the “money power” which both attack. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, idol of the New York pro- 
letariat, is himself accused by William J. Bryan of being 
a representative of Wall Street. Moreover, the new south 
has developed a manufacturing and commercial interest 
more opposed to labor and the masses—because less re- 
strained by public control and labor organization—than 
is the capitalism of the north. 

Nor is there any other question of current political 
importance upon which the Tammany Democrat and the 
southern reactionary could agree. A multitude of issues 
which may be termed convictional, such as prohibition, 
the clash of nativism with foreign “ways,” religion, are 
once more threatening to crowd purely economic issues 
to one side. The Tammany member is “wet,” Catholic 
and of foreign birth or extraction. The southern Demo- 
crat is an ardent “dry,” intensely Protestant and _ bel- 
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ligerently a native American. The political antinomy 
could scarcely be greater in 1924. 

The old slogans of strict construction and states’ 
rights sound hollow and thin when used by Democrats 
today. They have always been honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. Jefferson himself had 
no sooner been elected President than the practical exi- 
gencies of office compelled him to strain the Constitution 
more severely than had the Federalists. In the purchase 
of Louisiana, the promotion of internal improvements, 
the creation of the second Bank of the United States 
and the passage of distinctly protective tariff acts, the 
Democratic-Republican Administrations from Jefferson 
to Monroe were clearly out of harmony with Democratic- 
Republican principles and in strict accord with Feder- 
alism. 

A similar inconsistency characterized the legislation 
enacted by the more recent Wilson Administration. Con- 
sider the following summary of this legislation contained 
in the Democratic platform of 1924: 


The party pledges were faithfully fulfilled and a Democratic 
Congress enacted an extraordinary number of constructive and 
remedial laws. The economic life of the nation was quickened. 
Tariff taxes were reduced. A Federal Trade Commission was 
created. A Federal farm loan system was establishd. Child 
Labor legislation was enacted. A good roads bill was passed. 
Eight-hour laws were adopted. A Secretary of Labor was 
given a seat in the Cabinet of the President. The Clayton amend- 
ment to the Sherman anti-trust law was passed, freeing Ameri- 
can labor and taking it from the category of commodities. 

By the Smith-Level bill, improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions was effected. A corrupt practice act was adopted. A well- 
considered warehouse act was passed. Federal employment 
bureaus were created, Farm Loan Banks were organized and the 
Federal Reserve System was established. 


With two or three exceptions all the accomplishments 
listed are invasions of the field of state action, while 
only one of them, reduction of the tariff, tends in the 
slightest degree in the direction of states’ rights and 
strict construction. The record is hopelessly inconsistent 
with the following expression in the same platform: 
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We demand that the States of the Union shall be preserved 
in all of their vigor and power. They constitute a bulwark 
against the centralizing and destructive tendency in the Repub- 
lican Party. We condemn the efforts of the Republican Party 
to nationalize the functions and duties of the States. 


* * OK OK 


After it had emerged from the civil strife, with all 
party opposition crushed as a result of military victory, 
the Republican Party was certain to reflect the new 
capitalistic forces which were rebuilding and dominating 
American life. These forces had been in fundamental 
opposition to the slave civilization of the south. For 
~ well understood psychological reasons, reaction follows 
the emotional fervor developed during a war, and this 
was the situation in the late ’60’s and ’70’s. The north 
and west were ready for free land, industrial expansion 
and the philosophy of the full dinner pail. The Repub- 
lican Party was the most logical agency for the political 
expression of these wants. It became the party of con- 
servatism and “big business.” 

So secure was the hold of the party upon the na- 
tion’s politics that Republican administration in many 
northern and western states was taken for granted. The 
south was but little more solidly Democratic than was 
much of the north and west solidly Republican. Except- 
ing the election of 1912, in which the Republican vote 
was split, the Republican ticket has carried every Presi- 
dential election since 1860 in the states of Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. One election only has been 
lost in Illinois (1892), New Hampshire (1916), Ohio 
(1916), Oregon (1868) and Wisconsin (1892). Political 
preferment in most of these states, by those who were 
not hopelessly visionary, has been sought through the 
Republican Party as a matter of course. 

It followed that, when new sectional or class inter- 
ests rose to political importance in these states, the Re- 
publican Party was the most probable agency through 
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which they sought expression. This was especially true 
after the direct primary system enabled popular opinion 
to be more quickly reflected in party control. Just as 
the slave interests of the south promoted their cause 
through the party which was in the ascendency in their 
region, so the rising tide of agrarian and labor discon- 
tent in the northwestern states has found its natural 
outlet in the party traditionally in control of this section. 
The policy of “capturing control of the dominant party” 
employed by the Non-Partisan League in North Dakota 
has been unprecedented only because it was avowed, 
was employed on behalf of a popular movement, and 
utilized the direct primary. 


Although the causes of discontent (notably the dts- 
tress of agriculture) have not been confined to the north- 
west, they have reached their maximum there; more- 
over it is only in that region that the voters affected have 
been sufficiently numerous and “class conscious” to ob- 
tain control of party machinery. Thus the Republican 
Party, like its rival, has been divided and the division 
has been largely sectional. La Follette, Frazier, Brook- 
hart, Ladd and Norris have snuggled in the party nest 
with duPont, Lodge and Brandegee. The first named 
are progressive, agrarian and in favor of unlimited Fed- 
eral action for the benefit of farmers and workingmen. 
Their strength is in the middle west. The latter are 
known as conservative, industrial and opposed to pater- 
nalism, with a viewpoint typically eastern. All have an 
equal right, at least within their own states, to be called 
Republicans. 

As in the case of the Democrats, the original “mis- 
sion” of Republicanism has become a mere tradition and 
little more. Although the Republican platform of 1924 
calls for the enactment of a Federal anti-lynching law, 
a Republican Congress failed, in spite of a great deal 
of pressure, to enact the Dyer bill embodying the con- 
servative desires of the colored people for such a mea- 
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sure. The party has consistently declined to take overt 
steps for the enforcement of the negro’s constitutional 
rights of suffrage in the southern states. Although both 
parties condemn the Ku Klux Klan by inference in their 
platforms of 1924, the plank adopted by the Democrats 
is the more pointed. 


The explanations given by Republicans for their de- 
sertion of the colored man provide another anomaly of 
American politics. The party which coerced half the na- 
tion into remaining in the Union now fears to tread upon 
state rights. The same excuse has been offered for the 
refusal of a Republican Congress to subject the income 
from state tax-exempt securities to the Federal income 
tax. Psychologists refer to such explanations as ration- 
alization. The real reasons are to be sought in the notions 
of political expediency in the minds of the individual 
Republican congressmen and party leaders. 

So patent has become Republican indifference to the 
welfare of the negro that the party is threatened with 
the loss of his support. It was the colored voters of 
Wilmington, Del., who in 1922 elected Thomas F. Bay- 
ard, a Democrat, to the United States Senate. Fear of 
the loss of colored support in the north compelled the 
Repubican National Committee to reverse its action re- 
ducing the allotment of delegates from southern states 
in the 1924 convention, although the action has been 
demanded by the convention of 1920. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
most far-sighted and probably the most influential of 
the various organizations representing the race, has en- 
dorsed the La Follette independent movement as a step 
toward “the political and economic emancipation of the 
negro.” 

Although neither of the major parties can substanti- 
ate claims of unity, consistency or clear purpose, the 
Republican National Convention of 1924 made measur- 
able strides toward the clarification of its position. This 
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was largely a result of Oradea: ee, Coolidge 
secured complete ascendency in the convention as a re- 
sult of the campaign for delegates in the winter of 
1923-24. In consequence it was a band-wagon affair. 
President Coolidge is conceded by his friends and 
enemies alike to be a high-minded conservative. No 
attempt was made in the selection of a Vice-presidential] 
nominee to placate the “progressive wing” of the party, 
nor were any concessions made to the progressives in 
the organization of the convention, the adoption of a 
platform or the filling of positions in the party machinery. 
The platform, the candidates and (so far as the con- 
vention had power to bring it about) the party organiza- 
tion are in 1924 squarely conservative. 

Whether the Republican Convention or the national 
leadership of the party has succeeded in making it 
clearly and permanently conservative cannot now be fore- 
seen. Much depends on the “progressives.” Statistical 
analysis of roll-call votes in the United States Senate 
during the 68th Congress discloses the interesting fact 
that a tri-partisan group of thirteen Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Farmer-Labor senators of the La Follette 
school, or generally sympathetic therewith, voted to- 
gether more consistently than did all the senators be- 
longing formally to either of the major parties. (From 
unpublished data compiled and computed by the writer.) 
On a summary of roll-calls, the “cohesion” of the Demo- 
cratic senators is represented (in a scale of 100) by 
the index 63.1. The corresponding index for the Re- 
publican senators is 66.3 and for the tri-partisan group 
7.0) 5 of pick 

Is the La Follette group, so far as it is recruited 
from the Republican benches, to be regarded as having 
withdrawn with its followers from the Republican Party? 
If so, the Cleveland convention of Coolidge and Dawes 
was closely representative of the party. If the La Fol- 
lette group is still in the party; if the Iowa voters who 
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have renominated Brookhart in a state which has never 
gone Democratic since it was carried by Franklin Pierce 
in 1852; or if the farmers who have returned the Non- 
Partisan League to power on the Republican ticket in 
North Dakota are still Republicans, then the conserva- 
tive-progressive cleavage is still within rather than with- 
out the party. It must be remembered in this connection 
that the very states which are the center of the insurgent 
movement gave Harding the greatest pluralities in 1920. 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan, Ver- 
mont and South Dakota, in the order named, piled up 
pluralities of more than three to one. 


If the La Follette candidacy grows into a political 
party, the new organization cannot avoid the same sort 
of internal conflicts that exist in the older bodies. If 
the campaign issues can be confined to the field of eco- 
nomic distress, taking the form of a combined producer- 
consumer assault upon middlemen, all will be well, at 
least so long as the party remains in opposition. Sup- 
pose, however, that the party were compelled to take a 
stand upon prohibition enforcement or revision of the 
Volstead Act. The racial and labor groups in Milwaukee 
and the Twin Cities of Minnesota will be wholly out of 
accord upon this issue with the farmers of states to the 
west and south of them, although both factions are en- 
thusiastic followers of La Follette. 


Again, suppose the religious issue, raised by the Ku 
Klux Klan, should obscure the economic alignment, 
Lutheran Scandinavians in the Dakotas and Protestant 
Iowa farmers would find themselves in strange company 
with John Fitzpatrick of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor or Congressman Fiorello La-Guardia and his east 
side associates in New York. In foreign affairs the 
La Follette platform is isolationist ; yet thousands of fol-_ 
lowers of La Follette in domestic issues will give first 
allegiance to any party which promises American par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations. Even with respect 
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to the economic issues that La Follette and his group 
have raised, difficulty will be found in holding farmers 
and workingmen together should they come into actual 
power. The economic questions upon which farmers 
_ and workingmen can agree are less numerous than those 
upon which they tend to differ. (See Chapter II of the 
writer’s study, “Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics.” now in the press in the Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law.) 


If the La Follette movement be regarded as a new 
and separate party, combining the liberal elements in 
both of the older major parties, the differences distin- 
guishing it from its parents seem clear. They are funda- 
mentally class differences, and lead to differing views 
regarding duties of government with respect to economic 
life. But it cannot be assumed that this split with the 
older parties has yet occurred. What then—disregarding 
the economic defection of the “progressives’”—distin- 
guishes a Republican from a Democrat? 


Few political issues have aroused greater feeling and 
warmer combat than the liquor question. Sharp lines 
of cleavage are drawn between “wets” and “drys.” It 
seems reasonable to suppose that upon this question, if 
upon no other, political parties would offer a clear choice 
of opposing views. One need but to mention in the 
same breath William Jennings Bryan and the chieftains 
of Tammany Hall to dispose of the supposition from the 
Democratic side. Nor is it otherwise within the Re- 
publican camp. For example, examine the attitudes of 
Republicans in New York and Missouri. ‘“Up-state” 
farmers in New York are Republican and “dry,” bitterly 
hostile to the boss-ruled political machine that dominates 
New York city, which is Democratic and “wet.” In 
Missouri, on the other hand, the rural sections of the 
state are Democratic and “dry,’ while the boss-ruled 
city machine in St. Louis is Republican and “wet.” Or 
recall the recent controversy within Republican ranks 
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between Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania and 
Secretary Andrew Mellon of the same state. 

The principle of a protective tariff is regarded as one 
of the foundation rocks of Republicanism; a “tariff for 
revenue only” is a copyright held by the Democrats. In 
practice, Republican tariff rates have been “higher,” 
while Democratic rates have been “lower.” Fundamental 
differences of principle have been reduced to a relatively 
slight margin on a percentage scale. 


Nor has there been consistency even in this. The 
higher rates of the Republican Payne-Aldrich bill were 
by no one attacked more vigorously than by the pro- 
gressive Republicans. It is true that this measure con- 
tributed to the Republican split of 1912, yet La Follette, 
who did not leave the party, refers to its provisions as 
“iniquitous.” The Underwood tariff (Democratic) was 
favored by many Republicans in the West. Democratic 
representatives from Alabama, whose iron and steel in- 
dustries have become second only to those of Pennsyl- 
vania, have supported the protective schedules drawn up 
by Republicans for that industry. Democratic repre- 
sentatives from Louisiana have stood firm for the pro- 
tection of sugar. The Farm Bloc in the 67th Congress, 
composed of both Republicans and Democrats, did not 
oppose high duties in general, but instead devoted itself 
to securing high protection for agricultural products in 
the Fordney-McCumber bill. Yet Governor J. A. Preus 
of Minnesota, the regular Republican nominee for the 
United States Senate, holding the endorsement of the 
Harding Administration, repudiated the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff in his 1923 campaign against Magnus John- 
son and declared that its rates had not benefited the 
farmers of the northwest. 

In defense of the rights of labor, Democrats claim 
their party has always stood four-square. Governor’ 
Sweet of Colorado, Governor Parker of Louisiana, Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York, Senator Dill of Washington, 
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Senator Gerry of Rhode Island—all present Democratic 
office holders—are all among labor’s friends. Yet who 
in recent times has aroused more bitter animosity from 
organized labor than Palmer and Burleson when mem- 
bers of President Wilson’s Cabinet? The Alien and 
Sedition Acts of the Federalists were surpassed in string- 
ency and in severity of enforcement while the Wilson 
Administration was in undisputed command of the gov- 
. ernment. 


“The Democratic Party is concerned chiefly with 
human rights’—according to its recent platform. It 
need not be pointed out that it was the party of slavery; 
it is the party which today, in certain southern states 
under its control, maintains a contract prison system, 
and tolerates a peonage system, both of which have been 
termed by southern lawmakers themselves as “relics of 
barbarism.” 


The Republican Party can make no better claims to 
friendliness for labor and human rights; in the north 
and west, at least, its claims are not so good. Although 
by its own assertion it “has always been the champion 
of the oppressed,” the list of labor injunctions, broken 
strikes, and “framed” convictions of labor leaders under 
Republican State and Federal Administrations has led 
the workingman to view such professions with distrust. 
Yet again the case is not clear. Some of the leading 
champions of labor in Congressional and legislative halls 
belong to the same party as Harry M. Daugherty and 
William J. Burns. 

On participation in the affairs of Europe, both par- 
ties are divided. The avowed’ party position in each 
case is a compromise, if not a straddle. Republicans 
would normally lead in the demand for participation. 
But the work of Republicans, notably Roosevelt and 
Elihu Root, in preparing the way for a League of Na- 
tions was appropriated by Wilson. The League thereby 
became anathema to irreconcilables of both parties. Re- 
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publican platform writers by favoring the World Court 
have attempted to placate the party wing which leans 
toward the League without offending the isolationists 
unduly. Democratic platform makers urged the League 
and the Court, but by calling for a referendum they 
avoided the responsibility of promising American ad- 
hesion to either. The result is that a large number of 
Americans to whom these issues are paramount find 
their desires inadequately represented in any platform 
pronouncement. 


The list of important political questions on which 
the position of both parties is obscure or self-contra- 
dictory might be continued. On the Ku Klux Klan, for 
example, the party position again is in each case a 
straddle. 


As to the general character of the two parties at suc- 
cessive elections there have been some curious changes. 
Bryan and the Democrats were comparatively radical in 
1896 and 1900; McKinley and the Republicans were 
conservative. Roosevelt and the Republicans were com- 
paratively progressive in 1904; Parker and the Demo- 
crats were conservative, if not reactionary. Bryan and 
his following were again leading the liberals in 1908, 
while Taft and his associates were preparing (so it was 
later alleged) to “carry out the Roosevelt policies—on 
a stretcher.” The Republican elephant this year is in 
the conservative pasture; but the Democratic donkey, 
with a conservative for President and a radical for Vice- 
President, is to be “hung up on the fence.” Charles W. 
Bryan, Democratic Vice-presidential nominee, was sup- 
ported in his election as Governor of Nebraska, 1922, 
by the Non-Partisan League, the Committee of Forty- 
eight and local organizations of labor. With R. B. 
Howell, Republican candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate, he was placed by these groups at the head of a suc-_ 
cessful “progressive” and “composite slate.’ The con- 
servatism of John W. Davis has been well advertised. 
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Differences do exist between the parties at any one 
time ; the Republican ticket and the La Follette candidacy 
in the present year offer the voters a clear choice between 
economic conservatism and economic progressivism. But 
the differences between republicanism and democracy in 
recent years have not been significant. Neither have 
they persisted, nor have the party doctrines commanded 
the united support of either side. A possible exception 
is the tariff, where a fairly consistent margin of opinion 
between “higher” and “lower” has been fairly persistent 
since the Civil War. 


What are the Democratic and Republican parties? 
Has either a “mission”? If so, sincere and loyal ad- 
herents as well as the politicians of each are in violent 
disagreement concerning the mandate. The Democratic 
Party is neither conservative nor progressive, neither 
aristocratic nor democratic, neither the party of the 
native born nor the party of the foreign born—but all 
of them. It is a party of loose construction holding 
the theory that it is a party of strict construction. The 
Republican Party is outwardly conservative, but may 
not remain so. In other respects it is at the same time 
“wet” and “dry,” pro-Klan and anti-Klan, pro-capital 
and pro-labor. 


To define either the writer must adapt a definition 
attributed to Professor Frank Hankins. ‘A nation,” said 
he, “is a group of people who think they are a nation.” 
Of either the Republican or the Democratic Party it 
may be said: It is a group of people united by the belief 
that there is such a party and that they are members 
of it, one with another. Meanwhile, because they follow 
true lines of cleavage on vital issues, blocs rather than 
parties provide the impetus behind legislation in the halls 
of Congress. 
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PREVIOUS POLITICAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES’ 


The history of political labor organizations covers 
almost as long a period as does the history of labor 
organizations in general. For all that England may be 
said to be fifty years ahead of the United States as 
far as labor organization is concerned, the first labor 
union, and its offshoot the first labor party, was founded 
in Philadelphia. 

“England is considered the home of trade-unionism, 
but the distinction belongs to Philadelphia,” Professor 
Commons has written. “The first trades’ union in Eng- 
land was that of Manchester, organized in 1829, although 
there seems to have been an attempt to organize one in 
1824. But the first one in America was the “Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations,” organized in Philadelphia 
in 1827, two years earlier. The name came from Man- 
chester, but the thing from Philadelphia. Neither union 
lasted long. The Manchester union lived two years, 
and the Philadelphia union one year. But the Man- 
chester union died and the Philadelphia union meta- 
morphosed into politics. Here again Philadelphia was 
the pioneer, for it called into being the first labor party.” * 

The temptation to enter political ranks was strong, 
for the Philadelphia union, composed of an element’ but 
lately enfranchised, had unsuccessfully attempted to gain 
some advantages through a strike and had failed. The 
union did however hold the balance of power in the 
next few elections, and by that means forced the older 
parties to accept some of its demands, notably that of 
the ten-hour day. Much of the same influences were at 


1 Prepared by Dormin J. Ettrude for this number principally from 
the following sources: Commons, J. R. and others. eds. A documentar 
history of American Industrial Society. 10 volumes. Clarke. Cleveland. 
1g910-r1; Commons, J. R, Labor Organization and Labor Politics. Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. 21: 323-9. February, 1907; Douglas, Paul H. 
and others. eds. The Worker in Modern Economic Society. p. 706-40. 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1923; Orth, S. P. The Armies of 
Labor. p. 279. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1919. (Chronicles of 
America. No. 40 


2 From Quarterly Journal of Economics, 21: 323. February, 1907. 
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work in New York, Albany, Troy, and Boston, and a 
number of other places where within the next few years 
political labor parties were formed, and took an active 
part in elections. 

The “radical” demands of these labor parties cen- 
tered about the ten-hour working day, and the security 
of the worker’s means of livelihood. Workers could 

not be sure of pay for any work that they performed, 
' as there was no “mechanics’ lien” law which required 
that the pay of the workers be the first lien on any new 
construction, free public schools were few, and if avail- 
able often were but charity organizations, while the 
poorer classes were discriminated against in military 
service. In addition the workers were insistent on 
more equal taxes, more direct electiou: of officials, and 
a district system of election; and often expressed their 
objection to banks and various monopolies. In New 
York, where one of the first ‘Mechanics’ Lien Laws’ 
was passed at the insistence of the labor party, the move- 
ment early fell under the. domination of an agitator 
named Thomas Skidmore, who advocated a number of 
extreme social and economic doctrines. 

But the parties of this period were not to last long. 
In New York particularly, where the leadership was 
“visionary,” the ranks were divided by dissension over 
several new schemes of social justice. In most places, 
however, the parties disappeared after 1831, when “the 
older parties had borrowed its planks and captured its 
leaders,” and “the American politician had learned for 
the first time how to split the labor vote.”* Most of 
the aims of the movement were won at that time, or 
the cause was taken up by some of our great humanitar- 
ians like Horace Mann, Edward Everett, and Horace 
Greeley, and carried to success later. The labor parties 
of that day were hardly successful politically, but their 
influence may be said to have been great, for most of 
the causes which they espoused were finally won. 


1 By Commons. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 21: 324, 326. February, 
1907. 
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“Tt is not necessary to assume, as some observers have 
done,” says one writer, “that these petty political ex- 
cursions wrecked the labor movement of that day. It 
was perfectly natural that the laborer, when he awoke 
to the possibilities of organization and found himself 
possessed of unlimited political rights, should seek a 
speedy salvation in the ballot box. He took, by impulse, 
the partisan shortcut and soon found himself lost in 
the slough of party intrigue. On the other hand, it 
should not be concluded that these intermittent attempts 
to form labor parties were without political significance. 
The politician, is usually blind to every need except the 
need of his party; and the one permanent need of his 
party is votes. A demand backed by reason will usually 
find him inert; a demand backed by votes galvanizes 
him into nervous attention. When, therefore, it was 
apparent that there was a labor vote, even though a 
small one, the demands of this vote were not to be 
ignored, especially in states where the parties were well 
balanced and the scales were tipped by a few hundred 
votes. Within a few decades after the political move- 
ment began, many states had passed lien laws, had taken 
active measures to establish efficient free schools, had 
abolished imprisonment for debt, had made legislative 
inquiry into factory conditions, and had recognized the 
ten-hour day. These had been the leading demands of 
organized labor, and they had been brought home to 
the public conscience, in part at least, by the influence of 
the workingmen’s votes.” * 

It was not until after the Civil War that labor again 
broke into politics, when the Knights of Labor revived 
the revolutionary spirit that had been so dominant in 
the period following 1827. It showed its greatest 
strength from 1866 to 1880, but began to decline after 
1886 following conflicts with the American Federation - 
of Labor. Primarily it demanded the granting of pub- 
lic lands to homesteaders, legal recognition of unions, 


* By S. P. Orth, The Armies of Labor, p, 228-9. 
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safety for workmen, indemnity for injuries, graduated 
income tax, money issued by the government instead of 
by banks, a postal savings bank, and government owner- 
ship of telegraphs, telephones and railroads. In many 
ways it was closely connected with the Granger move- 
ment, which was primarily a political movement of the 
farmers, suggesting in many ways the attempts of the 
last few years to unite the laboring and farming votes 
in a farmer-labor party of some kind. 

Very shortly after its formation the Knights of Labor 
began to work toward a national labor party, and in its 
New York Congress of 1868 made the assertion that 
the very existence of union depended upon political 
action. The platform of the Labor Reform Party, 
adopted in Philadelphia in 1869 asked for a revision of 
the monetary laws, a repeal of the national banking 
laws, the issuance of legal tender notes and the abolition 
of state bank notes, a lower rate of interest, no exemp- 
tion from taxation for bonds, the formation of a De- 
partment of Labor, the right of association, no loss of 
the franchise except for felony, and on importation 
of any servial race. In 1872 the party began to go the 
way of its predecessors of 1830 when Judge David Davis 
of Illinois provisionally accepted the nomination for 
President, but declined the honor when he failed to be 
nominated by the Democratic party at their convention. 
The party later was absorbed by the greenback move- 
ment. 

About 1877, due primarily to the bad economic con- 
ditions, local labor parties began to spring up all over 
the country, and some national conventions under var- 
ious names were held. Finally the Greenback Party, 
the National Greenback Party and the Union Labor 
Party united to form the People’s or Populist’s Party in 
1891, with the name the “Farmer’s and Laborer’s Union 
of America.” In 1892, the Socialist Labor Party was 
launched, and in 1900 came the Social Democratic Party 
with Eugene Debs as its candidate for President. Labor 
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conventions were held in 1872, 1888, 1892, 1896, 1900, 
1904. The Labor Reform Party held its convention in 
1872, while Socialist-Labor conventions were held in 
1892, 1896, 1900, 1904. A Union Labor Convention was 
held in 1888. 

During the whole of this period serious attempts 
were made to unite the labor and farmer elements. The 
Populist party declared that it was a “union of the 
labor forces of the United States,” arguing that “the 
interest of rural and city labor are the same; their 
enemies identical.” Orth has summarized the results 
of this period as follows: 

These national movements prior to 1896 are not, however, 
an adequate index of the political strength of labor in partisan 
endeavor. Organized labor was more of a power in local and 
state elections, perhaps because in these cases its pressure was 
more direct, perhaps because it was unable to cope with the. 
great national organization of the older parties. During these 
years of effort to gain a footing in the Federal government, 
there are numerous examples of the success of the labor party 
in state elections. As early as 1872 the labor reformers nomi- 
nated state tickets in Pennsylvania and Connecticut. In 1875 
they nominated Wendell Phillips for Governor of Massachusetts. 
In 1878, in coalition with the Greenbackers, they elected many 
state officers throughout the West. Ten years later, when the 
Union Labor party was at its heighth, labor candidates were 
successful in several municipalities. In 1888 labor tickets were 
nominated in many Western States, including Colorado, In- 
diana, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. Of these Kansas cast the largest labor vote, 
with nearly 36,000, and Missouri came next with 15,400, In 
the East, however, the showing of the party in state elections 
was far less impressive. 

The populist movement in 1892, with General Weaver 
as its candidate for President, showed considerable 
strength in the middle west, but was not essentially a 
labor party for all of its professed interest. It did, how- 
ever, draw to itself some labor support, but two other 
factors tended to interfere. The American Federation 
of Labor had already set its present policy of using the 
major parties to secure legislation, while the Socialist 


Party was also beginning to show strength. With the 


1By S. P. Orth. The Armies of Labor. p. 237-8. 
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final elimination of the Populists the Socialists were able 
to secure a definite following, mainly from the labor 
element. After 1896 these two organizations, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Socialists, gave the 


principle expression of the two methods of labor political 
action. 


The period since the World War has seen the for- 
mation of numerous labor and labor-farmer movements, 
somewhat similar to the organizations that flourished in 
the years following 1877. “The labor movement has 
sprung up spontaneously in many sections of the coun- 
try since the summer of 1918 without centralization, 
or even without initial communication between the lead- 
ers of the movement.” A number of parties were 
organized at the time in Connecticut and in New York, 
Cleveland and other eastern places. The Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor organized the Labor Party of Illinois, 
with the New Majority as their official paper. In 1919 
at the convention of the American Labor Party in Chi- 
cago one thousand delegates were present from thirty- 
seven states. This party also adopted the New Majority 
as its official paper. The Farmer-Labor Party, with its 
successes in state elections, is also a matter of common 
knowledge, as are a number of other combinations in 
which labor has entered. This last period has also been 
characterized by the same attempt to unite the labor 
and farmer votes into one party, as was characteristic 
of the Populist Party, in the period after 1893. 

Throughout the whole of labor’s political activity, 
just as in the period following 1830, many of the de- 
' mands of labor were gained, not because the organiza- 
tions themselves were so strong, but because the issues 
which they fought for were taken up by philanthropic 
organizations, or by the older political parties, and be- 
came legislation because of the demand of general public 
opinion. As Orth has said, “The modern labor laws 
cannot be credited, however, to labor activities alone. 
The new social atmosphere has provided a congenial 
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milieu for this vast extension of state function. The 
philanthropist, the statistician, and the sociologist have 
become potent allies of the labor-legislator; and such 
non-labor organizations, as the American Association for 
Labor Legislation have added their momentum to the 
movement. New ideas of social cooperation have been 
established, and new conceptions of the responsibilities 
of private ownership have been evolved.” * 

Since the formation of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1881 there has been one very distinguishing dif- 
ference between the activities of the British labor move- 
ment, and that of the American. Dominated by the 
American Federation of Labor and its non-partisan 
policy, American Labor has had a tendency to use the 
older parties to obtain political results and has utilized 
the thought of the sociologists, and other thinkers on 
labor problems, through those agencies. In England 
there has been a marked tendency of the leaders in 
liberal social thought to become affiliated with the British 
Labor Party, and to work for reform in _ legislation 
through that party. Thus, while in the United States 
there have been a number of attempts to unite the farmer 
and labor elements, the combination has not usually 
included the “intellectuals” or the “intellegencia” that 
is so prominent in the leadership of the British Labour 
Party. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF A 
LABOR PARTY¥* 


The difficulties of offering definite evidence or proof 
of a contention that is entirely a matter of conjecture 
is self-apparent. Any discussion of the actual forma- 
tion of an independent labor party in the United States 
must be based on an analysis of recent tendencies and 
their significance as indicating whether the time is ripe’ 
for independent action. 


1By S. P. Orth. The Armies of Labor. p. 251-2. 
1 Written by Richard Pattee, University of Arizona, for this number. 
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It need hardly be stated that the topic is pertinent. 
Probably at no time in the world’s political and economic 
history has organized labor achieved as much as now. 
Labor movements everywhere have been preeminently 
successful. Great Britain has nearly seven million organ- 
ized workers, Germany has over that number, Italy one 
million two hundred thousand, and the United States 
approximately four and a half million. Political action 
is based on economic solidarity. The growth of union- 
ism, therefore, must invariably precede unified action 
in politics. The phenomenal development of the British 
Labour Party, its opportunistic policy that resulted in 
parliamentary victory, and in the last election actually 
increased the popular vote, has influenced labor through- 
out the world. European nations have shown a trend 
toward liberalism and radicalism ; England, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Germany, Austria, all have, or have had, 
liberal or radical administrations. 

In view of this world-wide undercurrent of labor 
unity a question has naturally arisen among American 
students of politics, “Will America also have an inde- 
pendent Labor Party?” The answer is problematical, 
the best that we can hope to give is to indicate certain 
outstanding and salient events that may point toward a 
trend of sentiment. 

As a first point, what is the real significance of the 
recent presidential election as indicative of the possi- 
bilities of a new labor party? We can readily see that 
the Progressive campaign of 1924 was not a new thing 
in many respects. There was nothing extraordinary in 
its conception. The really significant thing about it was 
that for the first time in American politics we have a 
movement that has united in its support most of the 
conflicting factions in the labor and trade unionist move- 
ment. Whether or not this harmony and unity is merely 
on the surface and largely due to the expediency of the 
moment is not easily determined. On the surface, at 
least, it was true. Shortly after the Conference for 
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- Progressive Political Action with its enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of Senator La Follette, we have the united 
Socialist Party and the Farmer-Labor faction lining up 
behind the endorsement. Next, the non-affiliated Rail- 
road Brotherhoods and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers placed their stamp of approval on the progres- 
sive proposals. On August 2, 1924, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor in session at 
Atlantic City, issued a statement to the effect that the 
federation had carefully weighed the Republican and 
Democratic parties and had found them wanting. The 
independent candidacies of Senators La Follette and 
Wheeler and the platform set forth at Cleveland were 
declared to incorporate the cardinal issues upon which 
unionism waged its fight. The American Federation of 
Labor, therefore, looked upon it as its duty to vigorously 
support labor’s friends. 

The charge was made at once that Gompers had 
capitulated and that the American Federation of Labor 
had degenerated into a political football. But during 
the campaign, no responsible federation leader made any 
statement that might be construed as a desertion of the 
traditional policy of non-partisanship. The leaflet issued 
shortly after the endorsement clearly sets forth the pur- 
poses in the following words: 

Cooperation hereby urged is not a ledge of identification 
with an independent party movement or a third party, nor can 
it be construed as support for such a party, group or movement 
except as such action accords with our non-partisan political 
policy. ORGANIZED LABOR OWES ALLEGIANCE TO NO 
POLITICAL PARTY OR GROUP. It is not partisan to any 
political party or group. It is partisan to principles—the prin- 
ciples of freedom, of justice, of democracy. 

If we may judge correctly the full significance of 
the recent endorsement is nothing more than the feeling 
of labor that its principles could more fully find support 
under the banner of the Progressives than under that 
of either of the old parties. It was a matter of endorse- 
ment and not adherence. In past campaigns Mr. Gompers 
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has given his support to the Democratic Party. Yet one 
can hardly say that the American Federation of Labor 
has ever been part of that group. Last summer the 
federation submitted to the two old party conventions, 
labor’s “Bill of Grievances” which was given scant atten- 
tion. The Progressives cordially welcomes labor and 
incorporated its outstanding demands in the final plat- 
form. Hence labor urged support of its friends. 

Politics makes strange bed fellows. When the at- 
mosphere cleared at Cleveland, there was the incongruous 
situation of the Socialist Party, the American Federation 
of Labor, the anti-Communist Farmer-Labor Party and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, all lined up together in a 
fight against the old political alignments. The socialist 
action met with the approval of its recognized leaders, 
for Hillquit, Berger, Debs and others were largely re- 
sponsible for the decision. The disgruntled elements met 
at Chicago and under the name of the Worker’s Party 
of America placed a ticket in the field headed by Wm. 
Z. Foster and Benjamin Gitlow, raising the standard of 
revolutionary working class action with sovietism as the 
aim. 
Aside from organized cooperation behind the pro- 
gressive campaign, there were many smaller groups 
among the farmers, artisans and general populace, not 
inspired by any desire for permanent action, but led to 
vote the independent ticket because of discontent or pro- 
test against the policies of their own parties. 

The concensus of opinion among many newspaper 
editors throughout the country is, that there is a lack 
of permanency in the La Follette organization. The 
result is summed up by the Rochester Herald, “The La 
Follette party represents an aggregation of protest rather 
than a definite new movement that is likely to last. It 
may have the effect of bringing about a re-birth of 
liberality within the old parties.” As to the possibilities 
of a new party, there seems, on the whole, to be little 
agreement. Some see utter annihilation of the progres- 
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sive hopes, others exult in the four and a half million 
La Follette votes and see in it the genesis of a new 
and stronger party. Newspaper comments from the con- 
servative viewpoint contain such remarks as, “La Fol- 
lette’s defeat obliterates him as the founder of a new 
party.” (New York World), “La Follette is the greatest 
bloc leader of his time but has still to found a party.” 
(New York Sun). The Wichita Beacon a day or two 
after the election opined that the crushing defeat of La 
Follette destroyed a third party as a functioning organi- 
zation. But the opinion is not entirely against the chances 
for a new party. Norman Hapgood of the Hearst syn- 
dicate predicts the formation of a new party at the 
conference of progressive leaders next January. Senator 
La Follette himself in a statement issued from Madison 
on November 5 expressed his confidence “that the pro- 
gressives will not be dismayed by the result. We have 
just begun to fight. There can be no compromise on 
the fundamental issues on which we stand.” If this 
statement rings true, then the four and a half million 
independent votes are considered adequate for a more 
lasting structure. 

Many writers seek to explain the obvious lack of 
unified action on the part of all unionists and progressive 
sympathizers on the basis of inadequate machinery and 
instruments for carrying the campaign into every section 
and to every person. Such argument is intended pri- 
marily to discount the accusation that there is no nation- 
wide sentiment for a new party. 

To students of the political activities of labor, one 

x thing is clear. The American Socialist Party is by far 
the most permanent, consistent advocate of political ac- 
tion among any of the labor elements. As an important 
unit in the movement they cannot be ignored and in any 
labor party would undoubtedly form an influential sec- 
tion. Morris Hillquit, one of the most authoritative 
leaders of the Socialist Party makes the following state- — 
ment in a personal letter; é 
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’ The Socialist Party is definitely committed to the organiza- 
tion of a new party in the United States along the general lines 
of the British Labor Party, and if such a party is formed, it 
will join it as one of its constituent and subordinate bodies 
in the same manner as the Independent Labor Party or Fabian 
Society of England are affiliated with the Labor Party. Under 
that plan of organization the new party would operate simul- 
taneously on geographic lines and group affiliations, i.e., it would 
consist of definite industrial and political groups such as labor 
unions, cooperative societies and progressive political bodies and 
also of state and local organizations composed largely of the 
same elements. We feel that the time and conditions are dis- 
tinctly favorable to the creation of such a party and that the 
four and a half million votes cast for Senators La Follette and 
Wheeler at the last election furnish an ample basis for a strong 
organization. 

Throughout the last campaign the socialists called 
for permanent organization. A series of campaign pam- 
phlets distributed to aid the cause of La Follette and 
Wheeler contained such bits as ““What should the work- 
ers do? Create an American Labor Party of their own 
and defend themselves!” ‘Farmers! Workers! Let’s 
’ have our own Labor Party.” Victor Berger in the Mil- 
waukee Leader pointed out the need for a strong liberal 


and radical party. 


An interesting, and not unimportant side-light, is 
contained in the statement of the left wing of the labor 
movement, published in the Chicago Daily Worker of 
November 7, 1924. Here is the best proponent of Lieb- 
necht’s famous motto—No Compromise. No Political 
Trading! William Z. Foster, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communists calls upon the work- 
ing classes to rally around the Worker’s Party. ‘The 
labor movement must widen its conception of political 
action beyond participation in elections and must con- 
solidate its forces for class struggle under revolutionary 
leadership. We must fight for the united front in the 
spirit of the Communist International.” It is clearly 
evident there will be little compromising by the left wing 
to bring about a general labor party that is not avowedly 
revolutionary. 
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Interesting as the efforts of the various factions are, 
the most vital consideration is the American Federation 
of Labor and the unaffiliated Brotherhoods, the back- 
bone of the American labor movement. The president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (membership one hundred and sixteen thousand) 
has said, “the popular vote given La Follette and 
Wheeler has laid the foundation for a new political 
party, but the possible significance of such a statement 
cannot be judged fairly at this early date. Of more 
interest is the American Federation. The organization 
ever since its founding in 1886 has steadfastly refused 
to be used by political machines. As early as 1887 the 
convention supported the statement that, “Political pro- 
grams launched by labor groups are considered extrava- 
gant and expenditures of strength.” In 1919 in the 
American Federationist, Mr. Gompers sounded the key- 
note, ‘Political movements are ephemeral. The trade 
tunion movement is not alone for today. Its existence 
cannot be gambled in the political arena.” 

The El Paso convention of November 1924 reiterated 
these principles vigorously. The Associated Press report 
of November 24, stating: 

The American Federation of Labor voted in its annual con- 
vention today to adhere to a non-partisan policy, rejecting with 
one opposing vote two resolutions which would have committed 
its membership to support a new political party. 

Vice-president Woll of the federation, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, in speaking for the report, 
said the vote for the independent presidential ticket in 
the last election “demonstrated that labor will not be led 
into a separate independent labor party. Our resolution 
intends that labor proposes to use all parties and be 
used by none.” 

Thus we have the expressed opinions of the most 
powerful groups in American labor. But the situation 
four years from now may be such that labor will deem 
itself called upon to enter the fight as an independent 
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body. On the other hand one of the old parties may 
change its tactics and offer a statement of principles 
that will meet with labor’s desires. In that case in- 
dependent action would be without the pall of proba- 
bility. 


The British Labour Party was not an accident, it did > 


not evolve overnight. It was the result of a long process 
of economic change and expansion that contained within 
itself the seed of independent action. Throughout their 
earlier history, trade unions rarely or never resorted to 
the use of political methods. Enfranchisement of the 
working class in 1867 gave the movement a real impetus 
so that today trade unions are very commonly affiliated 
with organizations of a strictly political, partisan char- 
acter. Unionism entered politics early to gain economic 
ends, since reform was possible through labor agitation. 
But the emergence of a definite labor party did not 
occur until 1892, when the Independent Labour Party 
was formed. At a later date the present Labour Party 
developed, side by side with the older organization, and 
finally superseded it as the real power of the working 
class. In this connection should be pointed out a very 
significant fact. The Labour Party in Great Britain has 
also served as the agency to correlate socialism and all 
branches of trade unionism. Its leaders in many cases 
are old time socialists such as MacDonald and Snowden. 


This is a lesson for American labor. It_can be ¥ 


laid down as a maxim that to have a successful labor 


workers. England has reached the period when labor 


as a whole gives such cooperation. It is generally granted » 


that British labor is from three to five decades ahead 
of America: Our Industrial Revolution was of later 
origin. The percentage of British workers organized 
in unions is far greater than that in America. This 
more complete organization has resulted in a feeling 
that labor’s aims will not be served by any other than 
labor’s own representatives. American labor has never 


/ 
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felt this. Past years have witnessed bitter conflicts be- 
tween the socialists and the American Federation of 
Labor. There have been disputes among the many trade 
unionists. The individual union groups, be they trade, 
labor or industrial unions, have never desired to sub- 
ordinate themselves in a single working political party. 
The loose organization of the American Federation has 
extolled the virtues of trade consciousness and not class 
consciousness. Yet England, with an even looser gen- 
eral organization, has managed to bring socialists, con- 
servative trade unionists, farmers, and what-not, into 
one political entity. 

America has not lacked in efforts to lay the founda- 
tion of a Farmer-Labor Party. This endeavor to con- 
solidate two groups that have but few mutual interests 
may even voice conflicting demands is manifested in 
such bodies as the Farmer-Labor Party of 1918 with 
Parley P. Christiansen as its candidate in 1920, but the 
support of the labor element was never great nor con- 
sistent. 

Labor itself has tended to split in many ways: among 
the old parties, the socialists, farmer-labor, workers, pro- 
letarian and innumerable others. Such at least, has 
been the history of American labor in politics. What is 
difficult to tell is what the attitude of labor will be in 
the very near future. If these groups or even a major 
part of them could be enrolled as units in a national 
body they would rival Great Britain’s preeminance—the 
United States would have a Labor Party. 


WHY A.POLITICAL PARTY IS SEOW IN 
FORMING IN THE UNITED STATES’ 


It is a common practice for members of the Ameri- 
can intelligentsia frequently to bewail the “backward- 
ness” of the American labor movement in political mat- 
ters in comparison with the advanced development of 


1¥From article by Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago. 
American Labor Monthly. January-February, 1924. p. 21-7. 
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the British movement. Here, we not only do not have 
a political labor party, but all attempts to form one seem 
doomed to speedy failure. The labor party across the 
seas, on the other hand, with over one hundred and 
ninety members in Parliament has assumed power and 
now constitutes His Majesty’s government. The con- 
clusion that is generally drawn from this comparison 
is that the American movement must be much more 
lacking in intelligence and in the capacity to organize 
and to cooperate for common objectives—or in a word, 
that the American worker is inferior to the British. 


«Such critics have perhaps never tried to reconcile 
this conclusion with the undeniable fact that on the in- 
dustrial field the American unions, organized into the 
one hundred and twelve component international unions 
of the American Federation of Labor, and the half 
dozen national unions outside that body, far surpass in 
compactness of structure and efficiency of organization 
the many hundreds of sovereign English unions which 
overlap each other in wild confusion, both sectionally 
and industrially. 

If we are to explain the relative slowness of Ameri- 
can labor to create a political party of its own, we must 
then search for less superficial causes than that fre- 
quently ascribed, and it is that which this article at- 
tempts to do. 

In the first place it should never be forgotten that 
England experienced the industrial revolution several 
decades before we did. The modern factory system 
which began to come into being in England around 1780 
had become firmly and widely established by 1830, and 
by that time had created its large attendant class of 
propertyless industrial wage earners. On the other hand,» 
although we had cotton and woolen mills before the 
Civil War, the factory as a pervasive industrial type 
did not become predominant until approximately 1880. 
It is probably not an exaggeration to say that we were 
half a century slower in the development of the indus- 
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trial system than was Great Britain. Moreover, in Eng- 
land, manufacturing has come so far to outshadow agri- 
culture that the industrial population is not balanced by 
farmers and farm workers to anywhere near the degree 
that it is in this country. 


In consequence of this, individual opportunity for 
the workers to rise in the industrial scale, not merely 
. to become millionaires, but to become small masters or 
farm-owners, is and always has been much greater in 
the United States than in England. The condition of 
the English workers has always been far more degraded 
and the alternative of free land has not been present. 
Although the opportunities in America for rising in the 
industrial scale are rapidly narrowing, we have not yet 
reached the stage of a rigid caste society, to which Eng- 
land has virtually come. 


Since the American workman has far more hope 
of rising by his own merits, he tends to rely more upon 
individual effort than the English worker who, on the 
contrary, sees his salvation only in group struggle and 
cooperation. It is this which makes the percentage of 
industrial wage earners who are organized at all, far 
smaller in this country than in Great Britain. And the 
smaller the union membership, the less energy and 
strength there is to form a political labor movement. 


Nor is this all. The type of workers now organized 
in this country is much the same as in England forty 
years ago—namely, the skilled. The organization of 
unskilled and common labor which has proceeded at so 
rapid a pace in England during the last twenty years 
has not as yet occurred in the United States to any 
appreciable degree... In consequence, those who are 
union members are in the main able to obtain their 
demands through industrial action alone and do not | 
need legislation to give them better wages, shorter hours, 
or better conditions. Hence they conclude that if the 
state will only let them alone, they will look out for 
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themselves. Such in the main is the position of Mr. 
Samuel Gompers today. 

Mr. Gompers’ political and social philosophy is essen- 
tially that of Herbert Spencer. Such a philosophy is 
indeed quite admirably adapted to the purposes of eco- 
nomically powerful groups—for if the state will only 
stop any regulation of industry, whether of employer or 
employee, then the strong, by refusing to provide their 
services, save on terms satisfactory to themselves, will 
be able to wrest from society at least as much and 
generally more than they could secure were the state 
to interfere. We all realize that this is eminently true 
in the case of the large employer; but it is also applic- 
able, although, of course, to a lesser degree, to the 
aristocracy of labor. There is small reason then for 
the skilled trades to advocate the policy of using the 
state as an agency of social reform, since they neither 
need nor want social reform for themselves. That is 
why President Gompers and his associates have so stead- 
ily opposed the state regulation of hours and of wages, 
and why they have opposed health insurance, and turned 
a deaf ear toward old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. If they are given the unlimited right to 
strike, to boycott, and to picket, they can, so they be- 
lieve, secure all these things for themselves. That there 
are millions of unskilled workers who cannot secure 
these conditions because of their lack of economic power, 
does not seem greatly to influence-the dominant forces 
within the American Federation of Labor. As long in- 
deed as such skilled trades as the building crafts, the 
molders, and the more skilled printing crafts control 
American labor policy, we cannot expect a labor party 
in any real form to eventuate. For if a labor party 
were formed, it would be led inevitably by the very laws 
of its being not to stop merely with freeing the economic 
power of the unions. In order to provide itself with 
campaign material to secure the vote of unskilled labor, 
it would inevitably be led to advocate collectivism and 
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state control of industry. Political labor parties, like 
trade unions, must have something with which to occupy 
themselves. Once such an organization is set up, it will 
be forced to create issues which run strictly counter to 
the political philosophy of the present leaders. Forays 
into the primaries of the old parties in order to redress 
individual grievances can on the other hand be con- 
trolled more effectively and no machinery is created to 
hunger for further political power once the immediate 
end has been obtained. 

British labor during the seventies and eighties was 
dominated by similar crafts and had an identical policy. 
The carpenters, the masons, the iron-molders, and the 
engineers (machinists) together with the cotton weavers 
and spinners, under the leadership of Henry Broadhurst, 
George Howell, and John Burnett controlled the Trade 
Union Congress. Having secured what they believed 
to be immunity from the law by the Employers’ and 
Workmen’s Act of 1876, just as Mr. Gompers believed 
he had attained immunity for American labor by the 
passage of the Clayton Act, the English leaders settled 
back and proceeded to oppose the state regulation of 
hours to work, to vote down proposals for universal 
manhood suffrage, and of course, to regard collective 
ownership of industry as anathema. 

It was the organization of the unskilled, first in 1886 
and increasingly since 1900, that swept these leaders and 
their followers from power and replaced them with Ben 
Tillett, J. R. Clynes, Will Thorne, Robert Smillie, and 
others representing the humbler workers, who had come 
to demand that the state should cease its sham neutrality 
and should be used to redress the weakness in the eco- 
nomic bargaining power of the unskilled laborers. 

The extraordinary similarity of Mr. Gompers to 
Henry Broadhurst is indeed most striking, and those - 
who think that Mr. Gompers’ policy is an anachronism 
should reflect upon the fact that Broadhurst was the 
idol of the British labor movement less than forty years 
ago. 
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A further reason for the difficulty of uniting Ameri- 
can labor upon either a common political or economic 
program is the great racial heterogeneity of the work- 
ing population, as contrasted with relatively uniform 
racial stock of any given English locality. The skilled 
trades in this country are predominantly manned either 
by Anglo-Saxon stock or by the children of former 
immigrants from northwestern Europe. The lower va- 
rieties of industrial labor, on the other hand, are per- 
formed in the main by those “newer” immigrants from 
southeastern Europe and increasingly of late by the 
negroes. American industry largely rests indeed upon 
these two helot classes, for whom a large proportion of 
the skilled workers have only racial contempt and ani- 
mosity. Political cooperation between the various groups 
is, therefore, at present, extremely difficult. 

But there are other causes for the non-development 
of a political labor party in this country. The political 
structure and institutions of Great Britain are such as 
logically to necessitate the formulation of a separate 
labor party, while the American political structure chiefly 
operates to delay and to prevent it. Thus in America, 
our parties are national but most legislation that vitally 
affects the worker must be passed by the forty-eight 
states. In England, on the other hand, one parliament 
is the law-giver for the land. In the United States, 
therefore, a large national vote and the election of a 
number of representatives to the national congress is 
no assurance that legislation beneficial to the workers 
will result. It is from the states that the workers must 
primarily expect relief and to state politics that they 
must predominantly address themselves. This preoccu- 
pation with state affairs, however, operates against the 
formation of a national party and causes the adoption 
of varying political methods in the different states. Thus 
in 1920 the organized forces of labor in North Dakota 
supported the Republicans, in Montana the Democrats, 
while in Washington they were allied with the Farmer- 
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Labor Party. Such a variety of tactics may have been 
the wise method so far as the political situation in each 
state was concerned, but from a national standpoint, its 
effect was to have the votes of men with almost identical 
political ideas neutralize and cancel each other. In Eng- 
land a more or less uniform national policy must neces- 
sarily be followed, and this uniformity fosters the 
development of a separate labor party. 

Another barrier is created because of the fact that 
the executive in this country is elected directly by the 
people and is therefore outside the control of the legis- 
lature, while in England, with her cabinet system of gov- 
ernment, the executive is virtually chosen by parliament 
and is dependent upon parliament for its continuance. 
Consequently, the executive in this country, can only 
represent one party, while in England, the cabinet may 
be formed by varying shades of opinion. There, as in 
all continental countries, a handful of representatives, 
on the contrary, may be of tremendous importance. They 
may determine who shall form the cabinet as well as 
dictate some of its members. Thus in the 1909 English 
Parliament, the Labour Party and the Irish Nationalists 
held the balance of power, and it was their support alone 
that enabled the Liberals to continue in power. The 
Liberals, in return for the support of the Irish were 
forced to push Home Rule, while to retain the support 
of labor, they were driven to the advocacy of social re- 
form. The creation of the system of employment ex- 
changes, the passage of the old age pensions act, and of 
the trade boards (minimum wage) act, as well as the 
installation of health and unemployment insurance were 
all predominantly due to the pressure of the Labour 
Party, which forced the Liberal politicians to pass such 
measures if they were to remain in office. The social re- 
form program of Lloyd George would indeed have been 
relatively helpless against the opposition of the two older 
Liberal Imperialists, Asquith and Grey, had it not been - 
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for the ever-present menace of a separate group of labor 
members, upon whose good favor Messrs. Asquith and 
Grey depended in large part for their continuance in 
power. In a similar fashion, the socialist members of 
the French Chamber of Deputies have been able to ex- 
ercise a great deal of influence upon the formation of 
cabinets, and upon cabinet policies, which was perhaps 
most notably evidenced in the case of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet. 


The cabinet system of government, therefore, lends 
itself to the creation of many parties, while our system 
of an independent executive tends to prevent the per- 
manent existence of more than two parties. The anony- 
mous author of “Behind the Mirrors” states this point 
succinctly: “Groups will not be able in this country as in 
Europe to elect members of the national legislature in- 
dependently and then form a combination and pick their 
own executive. They are under compulsion to elect the 
executive at large by the votes of the whole people. 
They must hold together enough for that purpose. The 
centrifugal tendency of minorities in the American sys- 
tem is thus effectively restrained. Groups must work 
within the parties, as the agricultural bloc has done and 
as the proposed workers’ bloc promises to do.” 

In the third place, the presence and powers of our 
Supreme Court, operating as it does under a written 
constitution, has tended powerfully to discourage political 
action. Of what use is it to wage a political struggle and 
finally to pass a law, many ask if all one’s efforts are 
rendered nugatory by a decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring the law to be unconstitutional? The large num- 
ber of social reform measures that have thus been over- 
thrown by the Supreme Court has convinced large groups 
of workers of the futility of political action, particular- 
ly in view of the virtual impossibility of popularly de- 
termining the appointees to the court. The absence of 
any Supreme Court or written constitution, in England 
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has made parliamentary legislation the supreme law of 
the land. By removing the power of judicial review it 
has been made possible for the labor movement to con- 
centrate upon political action with the assurance that 
once a measure is enacted, it will remain until repealed 
by a future act of Parliament. 


A still further obstacle to the creation of a labor 
party is the fact that the direct primary makes it possible 
for the American labor movement actively to enter 
politics without creating a separate party, while its ab- 
sence in England virtually compelled the creation of 
such a party. In England the liberal and conservative 
nominations for Parliament are largely made by the na- 
tional committees of the two parties, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the more or less closed organizations of the 
stalwart party members in the various localities. Nomi- 
nations are thus largely dictated from the center and 
there is little or no possibility of labor capturing the 
political machinery of the old parties on any large scale. 
Without a labor party, the workmen were largely com- | 
pelled to take such candidates as the two old parties 
offered. It is, of course, true that after much pressure, 
the liberal whips did consent to grant a number of can- 
didacies to representatives of the working class and that 
a small liberal-labor (Lib-Lab) bloc developed in con- 
sequence in Parliament. But the liberal central organi- 
zations naturally would not provide for many such rep- 
resentatives. When the conservative English trade unions 
therefore, felt themselves endangered by the Taff-Vale 
decision which declared the unions and their members 
to be financially responsible for the acts of their officers 
and which, in addition, more rigidly restricted the rights 
of picketing and boycotting, they had little power of 
recourse within the old parties. To elect a large number 
of laborites, it became necessary to form a new party 
which would run independent candidates. The old line 
unionists thus felt themselves to be forced to combine . 
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with the Independent Labour Party and the British La- 
bour Party thus came into being. 


Far different is the situation in this country. Here 
labor, in virtually all the states, can invade the primaries 
of the old parties and if it is powerful enough, nominate 
its men under Democratic or Republican labels. It is 
probable, indeed, that this has been the chief reason why 
the workers have not felt the necessity of late of form- 
ing a separate party. It is doubtful whether Mr. Gomp- 
ers would have been able to satisfy the movement in 
this country by the policy of “reward your friends and 
punish your enemies” had it not been for the rapid 
spread of the system of direct primaries. Formerly, 
nominations were almost exclusively in the hands of the 
party machines and the workers were faced with candi- 
dates in whose selection they had had little or no choice. 
Friends were few to reward and enemies were many. 
No real alternative presented itself to the voters. With 
direct primaries, it is possible, however, for labor, as 
well as for other progressive groups, to enter the 
primaries of the two old parties and try to nominate 
their favorites. The American Federation of Labor has 
in recent years, broadened the scope of its political ac- 
tivities to do this very thing, along the lines which have 
been followed by the Non-Partisan League. A consid- 
erable number of labor representatives have thus been 
elected to our legislative bodies, without the creation 
of a separate labor party—a development which would 
have been virtually impossible in England. 

Finally, the fear in this country of throwing away 
one’s vote or of actually helping the least desirable of 
the candidates of the two major parties, by running a 
third ticket has restrained many such candidates from 
being advanced and large groups of electors from vot- 
ing for those that have run. Under our system by elect- 
ing representatives from single member districts by 
plurality or majority vote, men are afraid to divide the 
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more or less progressive groups by running a third party, 
since such a party would generally permit the more con- 
servative candidates to be elected. The national leaders 
of labor have, therefore, preferred to conclude a more 
or less implicit alliance with the Democratic Party, rather 
than by creating a new party enable the Republicans to 
sweep the country more completely and decrease the 
number of representatives with labor sympathies. 


Such an obstacle to the development of a vigorous 
third party is, of course, inevitable wherever propor- 
tional representation is not used, for the necessity of 
a candidate commanding a plurality predominantly con- 
demns the voters with labor sympathies to the thraldom 
of the second-best, or more often, to a choice between 
the lesser of two evils. 


This situation was mitigated in England by the little 
known gentlemen’s understanding between the liberal 
and labor campaign committees in 1909 and 1910, to 
the effect that they would not “cut each other’s throats” 
by running many candidates against each other. A cer- 
tain number of uncontested seats were thus assigned 
to the Labour Party, which in turn refrained from run- 
ning candidates in the vast majority of the other con- 
Stituencies. The area of electoral conflict between the 
two parties was thus closely circumscribed. This policy 
on the part of the liberal whips saved the elections of 
1909 and 1910 for them, although it raised the Franken- 
stein of a strong Labour Party that may yet devour off- 
cial liberalism. Such an agreement would be impossible 
in this country, both because of the election of an in- 
dependent executive and because the political machinery 
of our parties is so much more decentralized that any 
such division of territory would be impossible. 


It should not be thought from the foregoing that a 
political labor party is an impossibility. On the con- 
trary, the writer believes that such a party is distinctly 
desirable and that it will come in the not too distant 
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future. But it has many real obstacles to face which 
will probably delay its advent and long militate against 
its acquiring great political power. 


WAY ASUABOR PARTY): 


Why a labor party? Again and again groups of bel- 
ligerent American wage earners have attempted to break 
into politics, but hitherto American workers have re- 
fused to be weaned from trustful allegiance to the Re- 
publican or Democratic Parties. The anti-political and 
purely syndicalist policy of the American Federation of 
Labor derives from a recollection of the past futility 
and danger to American labor of political agitation, 
from fear that such agitation will divide the workers 
against one another and from a conviction of the salu- 
tary effect on the unity of the labor movement of an 
exclusive policy of direct class trade union action. Are 
there sound reasons for believing that these considera- 
tions are losing their force? 

In our opinion there are such reasons. In the past 
the relation of the American laborer to his employer 
and his employer’s business was vastly more important 
to him, than his relations to the government. Although 
the state frequently interfered in industrial controver- 
sies and almost always to the disadvantage of the wage 
earner, the state was not his worst enemy: nor was its 
friendship indispensable. The wage earner was strug- 
gling tenaciously to maintain himself against the powerful 
employers’ organizations and against the competition of 
a constantly increasing volume of European immigra- 
tion. He was not strong enough to put up a political 
as well as an industrial fight and unless he selected his 
ground prudently and paid careful attention to the eco- 
nomic stamina of his union associates he was in danger 
of suffering a complete defeat. Under such conditions 


1 From article. New Republic. 18: 397-400. April 26, 1919. 
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the American Federation of Labor may have been justi- 
fied in eschewing politics and in concentrating its atten- 
tion on organizing the skilled trades and fighting ex- 
cusively for the increased economic power of its own 
limited membership. During the last few years these 
conditions have changed. The American Federation of 
Labor is no longer the harried and almost outlawed 
organization that it was for so many years. The Fed- 
eral government recognized it during the war and asked 
its cooperation in organizing the production of the neces- 
sary volume of war supplies. Immigration has ceased 
and will not return to its former volume. The wage 
earning class won a substantial increase in economic 
power and independence. No doubt the relation of the 
wage earners to their employers is still of more im- 
portance to them than their relation to the state, but 
under the new conditions the attempt to keep the two 
relationships separate will suffer from manifest artifi- 
cialities. The government interferes in all considerable ° 
industrial controversies, and this interference has only 
begun. When the wage earners demand union recogni- 
tion, a universal eight-hour day, a national minimum of 
health and security and the nationalization of the rail- 
roads and the coal mines, they are putting forth a pro- 
gram with political aspects whose fulfilment will depend 
in the end upon their ability to exercise political power. 

If the American Federation of Labor does not rec- 
ognize the meaning of these changes and assist instead 
of opposing the formation of an American labor party, 
it will in the long run forfeit its leadership of the 
American wage earner. The conditions are favorable 
and the time has come for the American worker to 
take the aggressive, and to insist on those changes in 
our political institutions which will vindicate his claim 
to industrial citizenship. American labor leaders have ~ 
preached for years the doctrine that wage earners 
should not be treated as a commodity. They have organ- 
ized and agitated and fought in order to force on 
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industrial managers the recognition of wage earners as 
human beings whose welfare should not be subordinated 
to the making of profits. They must continue to organ- 
ize, to agitate, to negotiate and to strike for the purpose 
of insisting on the prior claim of their needs as human 
beings upon the product and the processes of industry. 
Indirect political action, as they know, affords no sub- 
stitute for direct action. But the converse is also true. 
If they try by direct action alone to prevent labor from 
being treated as a commodity, they will either fail or 
they will land in revolution. The reorganization of 
American social and industrial life for the purpose of 
subordinating the mechanical and capitalistic element in 
industry to the human element is in large part a 
political problem. The wage earners cannot trust the 
Democratic and Republican Parties to carry on the 
work. Its accomplishment demands the cooperation of 
the hand and brain workers of the nation, consciously 
organized and educated for participation in this essen- 
tially political task. 

The existing industrial situation illustrates the need 
of supplementing direct with political action. During 
the war the wage earners benefited by an inexhaustible 
demand for commodities which enabled them to obtain 
uninterrupted employment at increased wages. Since 
the end of the war the demand for commodities par- 
ticularly in the metal industries has diminished. The 
volume of production has diminished with the demand. 
The price of metal products is coming down and will 
come down still further. Hitherto no general reduction 
of wages has taken place, but many wage earners are 
being discharged and employers are insisting upon lower 
wages as a necessary corollary of lower prices. But 1f 
wages are lowered and unemployment increased, even 
though rent, food, clothing remain at their present high 
prices, the industrial management of the country will 
have treated labor as a commodity. They will sacrifice 
the public interest in maintaining high standards of liv- 
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ing to the avoiding of losses or the making of profits. 
What else can the managers of particular industries do? 
They can, of course, devote much more intelligence and 
consideration to handling the problems of hiring and 
firing and dealing with their employees than they have 
done in the past, but they cannot risk bankruptcy by 
operating at a loss. The better employers are frequently 
obliged to follow the example of less scrupulous com- 
petitors and ask their employees to choose between work 
under hard conditions at low wages or no work at all. 
The opponents of political action expect by striking to 
prevent such a clear assertion of the principle that labor 
is a commodity, and under prevailing conditions the 
strike is a more powerful weapon than formerly. But 
the strike is not a powerful weapon for the unskilled 
workers outside of the American Federation of Labor, 
and by basing their whole campaign on it the wage 
earners will accomplish their end, if at all, with a maxi- 
mum of loss, bitterness of feeling and social friction. 
Another supplementary way of breaking down the time- 
honored practice of treating labor as a commodity is 
to follow the example of the English workers and seek 
the sanction of law for certain national minimum stan- 
dards of work, wages and union recognition. The legal- 
izing of such standards, and the industrial reorganization 
which must accompany it, is a task of industrial states- 
manship in which the workers organized and educated 
for participation in politics must cooperate, and which 
the politicians will evade unless labor prepares for effect- 
ive political action. 

They cannot trust the job to the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. Both of the older parties are com- 
mitted by the instinct of self-preservation to prevent the 
adoption by the state of a principle which would be so 
subversive of existing privileges as that of testing the 
management of industry by its success in promoting 
the welfare of the wage earners as human beings. The 
Democrats in their anti-trust legislation affirmed the 
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principle that labor was not a commodity, but the af- 
firmation in question was a perfect example of the gold 
bricks with which politicians are always willing to 
placate get-rich-quick social or labor reformers. Since 
1868 when reforming agitation started in this country, 
the political machines of the two parties, by keeping 
in their own hands the framing and carrying out of 
“progressive” legislation, have frustrated every attempt 
to liberate American politics and business from subser- 
vience to special interests. The agitation of the last 
fifty years has, indeed, clipped the wings of the state 
and national political “bosses.” It has hampered the 
accumulation of fortunes such as those of the Rockefeller 
and Vanderbilt families. But it has not removed any 
of the fundamental abuses of American politics or busi- 
ness. Future agitation will not succeed any better until 
it undermines the governing power of the political and 
business machines. As long as they continue to exercise 
control over politics and business the whole system of 
privilege is safe. The machine bosses can always yield, 
as they have so frequently yielded in the past, to tem- 
porary pressure; but if they participate in drawing the 
legislation and control its administration they know they 
cannot come to serious harm. The social ideals of the 
working class will never have a chance of success as 
long as the country is governed by two national parties, 
the underlying object of whose machines necessarily is 
to keep political and economic power in the safe custody 
of its present possessors. 

If the American wage earner wishes, consequently, 
to humanize American industry he must organize for 
this partly political task by qualifying and equipping 
himself to become a power in politics. He is learning 
the futility of political democracy unless sustained by 
industrial democracy; but he has still to learn the other 
half of the lesson. Industrial democracy needs to be 
sustained by the practice of political democracy. Effective 
political democracy for the wage earner demands the 
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organization of a national party of brain and hand 
workers to conduct constitutional agitation on behalf 
of those larger modifications of American institutions 
which are required by industrial democracy. By entering 
into politics in the interest of their own program they 
will act in obedience to the American democratic tradi- 
tion which is that of using political agitation as an in- 
dispensable educational agency of social adjustment. It 
is the alternative method of banking on a combination 
of direct action plus solicitation of concessions and 
favors from the lords of party politics which carries 
with it the dangerous and subversive consequences. 
For the politicians will frustrate labor progressivism 
just as they have frustrated all the other progressive 
movements of the last fifty years. When they real- 
ize they are being fooled, the labor unions will be- 
come exasperated and insurgent. They may succumb 
to the temptation of enforcing their demands by such 
extreme forms of direct action as a general strike, and 
in a nation whose political constitution is as rigid as 
that of the United States a general strike or a strike 
in a group of key industries might lead to revolution. 

Considering the predestined increase in power of 
the wage earners and the substantial justice of their 
demands for the humanization of industry, it is of the 
utmost importance for themselves and for the nation 
that they organize and educate themselves for effective 
political action. The one agency of effective political 
action is a national party organization. By forming a 
labor party they will at once clarify their own program, 
deposit it on the table for nation-wide and serious politi- 
cal discussion, and assume the responsibility of adjust- 
ing the program to that of the other economic classes. 
The political effort of organizing a labor party will tend 
to nationalize the American labor movement. It will: 
force the trade-unionists to seek the assistance of the 
unskilled workers, of the increasing body of cooperatives 
and of the minority of brain workers who wish to share 
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the aspirations and would like to contribute to the suc- 
cess of their brothers-in-labor. But above all it will 
force them to adjust their program to that of the dis- 
contented farmers who form such a large part of the 
American electorate and whose own economic grievances 
the political parties have so often smothered. For the 
first time in the history of American politics, the clear 
political possibility exists of an alliance between the 
representatives of agrarian and industrial discontent. A 
national labor party which emphatically repudiates revo- 
lutionary socialism and which commits itself to an ex- 
perimental program of industrial and agrarian cooperative 
democracy, reenforced by democratic community organi- 
zation and so far as necessary by direct trade-union 
action, has become a necessary and a salutary agency 
of American social progress. 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT OF A THIRD PARTY ?* 


From a miscellaneous third party, not much. From 
a farmer-labor party a great deal, provided that such 
a party depends for its support primarily upon economic 
organizations of the workers, is responsive to their in- 
terests, and succeeds in gathering to itself not merely 
the progressive few, but the more conservative many 
who have heretofore found their membership in trade 
unions or farmer’s organizations quite compatible with 
the support of the two old parties. 

This statement will be challenged from many sides. 
For the most part, my answers are conflicting criticisms 
and will have to be implicit in my own arguments. On 
two points I should like to say a word by way of intro- 
duction. 

First: Victor Berger recently characterized our 
present system as a two-headed monster with the trunk 
of the Republican elephant, the ears of the Democratic 


1 From article by Norman Thomas. What Can We Expect of a Third 
Party? World Tomorrow. 7: 178-80. June, 1924. 
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donkey, and a progressive tail which valiantly tries to 
wag the beast to which it is attached. The description 
is not facetious but an exact and scientific statement 
of the nature of our two parties. They eat the same 
fodder—jobs and greenbacks—and obey the same mas- 
ter’s voice. Here and there in local or state affairs the 
progressives may at least temporarily capture one party 
or another. They have never succeeded in capturing 
the whole party. Mr. Wilson was commonly regarded 
as more friendly to labor than Mr. Harding, but his 
Attorney-General, Mr. Palmer, was more cruel in his 
conduct of the anti-red raids than the Republican Mr. 
Daugherty and he obtained virtually as sweeping an in- 
junction against the striking coal miners as his suc- 
cessor obtained against the striking railroad shopmen. 

Second: I believe in political action, but I do not 
believe it is omnipotent. It must go hand in hand with 
economic organization of the workers in unions and 
consumers in cooperatives. More than three hundred 
years ago, Harrington observed that “the distribution of 
power follows the distribution of property.” That re- 
mark has acquired the force of an axiom. Was it not a 
wise old Greek who remarked, some thousands of years 
before Harrington, that he cared not who wrote the 
laws of a nation, so that he could write the Saturday 
Evening Post? Or as a philosophic modern might put 
it, “You may vote as often as you like so long as I and 
my fellow property owners supply you with the informa- 
tion, misinformation, and catch words on which you 
vote.” They are not necessarily bad men who thus 
consciously or unconsciously maintain their power. They 
rationalize their actions by all sorts of conservative 
principles. But they keep the power. And a few of 
them may occasionally acquire sufficient sophistication 
to chuckle a little at the absurd notion that any man or 
woman is wise enough to help choose the President 
of the United States, but not to help choose his own 
boss on the job. 
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When I consider these and many other things, I am 
inclined to say Amen to Dr. L. P. Jacks’ remark: “How 
little of what gives lasting lustre to life is due to the 
voting industry, and how much to common sense, kind 
feeling, good manners and their like; and again, how 
much that has the contrary effect of making life a burden 
has been voted into existence by people who were de- 
ficient in those admirable qualities.” 


I do not, therefore, despair of political action. Still 
less do I believe that we can successfully ignore the 
«state which has such vast powers for weal or for woe 
in peace or in war. If the organized property interests 
can manage on the whole to make such effective use 
of the state, the organized workers can do something. 
It has been by a process of organization, first on the 
economic field and secondarily on the political field that 
the workers, notably of Britain, have taken six year old 
children out of factories and mines, ended some of the 
most serious abuses of the industrial revolution, and 
substituted a MacDonald for a Lloyd George or a Bald- 
win as the head of the empire. The trouble with our 
third parties has been that, being based on some strong 
but vague moral enthusiasm, some single political panacea, 
or some general discontent, they have either been dis- 
integrated, captured by the old parties, or betrayed by 
their own leaders and the rich men who temporarily 
financed them. In the case of the Republican Party, 
a third party became a first party and after a few years 
acted like an ordinary political party. The only remedy 
for that is that the third party must be a labor party 
based primarily upon organizations of farmers and 
workers supported in the main by them, provision being 
made, of course, for individual membership, as in the 
British Labour Party. 
Even so, it will be said political action is bound to 
be ineffective. Has not Professor Eldridge just demon- 
strated by a consideration of social psychology the 
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necessary ineffectiveness of such action in obtaining 
fundamental change? Do not our communist theoreti- 
cians tell us that while good communists must use 
political action to get the confidence of the workers 
they must not trust it to bring about the revolution? 
Yet political action may be valuable even though you 
cannot enact by law the Kingdom of God, the social 
revolution or any utopia. Important as it is to bring 
to bear our growing knowledge of psychology upon prob- 
lems of political action, I am not quite sure that Pro- 
fessor Eldridge’s thoughtful and suggestive conclusions 
are as scientifically sound as they are lugubrious... What 
we can or cannot do can only be known after a better 
trial than we have heretofore made. We cannot deduce 
the impotence of the right sort of a third party from 
wise sounding economic or psychological axioms. It is 
certainly true that what we know from experience or 
can deduce from crowd psychology or common sense 
is rather less unfavorable to political action than to 
substitutes for it through facism or violent revolution. 
It is more improbable that social salvation will be won 
through violent catastrophe than through the ballot box, 
provided faith in the ballot box goes with faith in edu- 
cation and economic organization. 


There remains to consider American labor’s previous 
reluctance to try independent political action. It has 
not been unnatural. Pioneer conditions, the abundance 
of free land available for farming under the Homestead 
Act, the opportunities for aggressive and fortunate men 
to get ahead, the manifold racial problems of the country, 
—all these and other social factors explain the slowness 
with which American labor has turned to its own party. 
But these factors either have changed or are changing 
fast. There was a time when there was a good deal 
to be said for Mr. Gompers’ belief that more could be 
attained by organizing crafts to fight out the question of 
hours and wages than by trying to unite men of dif- 


1 Political Action, by Seba Eldridge. Crowell. 
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ferent languages and religions on one comprehensive 
social platform. Lately, however, labor has begun to 
see that it cannot prevent war or obtain the material 
basis of a good life simply by quarrelling with the boss 
over the distribution of the product of a given craft. 
It is necessary to pay some attention to problems of 
waste, efficient production and the avoidance of war. 
That means inevitably a larger social program. 

In particular, the old doctrine that labor should con- 
centrate on the organization of its own unions has 
within recent years come up against a stone wall in the 
shape of the power of the state which is usually on 
the side of the employers. Although the United Mine 
Workers won their recent strikes in those regions where 
they had previously been strongly organized, they lost 
in non-union territories or in territories where their 
organization was relatively weak. In West Virginia 
alone the organization has declined in membership from 
sixty thousand to twenty-eight thousand, and the decline 
still continues. The railway shopmen lost heavily in 
their recent strike. In these struggles, as in the famous 
steel strike which was lost by the workers, one of the 
most important factors was the power of the state de- 
liberately exerted in behalf of the employers through 
the public police and armed guards sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs, leases giving absolute control over the homes 
of the workers, and injunctions issues by unfriendly 
courts." Such considerations led a union leader to de- 
clare that in large areas of the United States, in key 
industries, it was impossible to organize the workers 
legally. That is a very serious situation. There are 
only two probable alternatives. One is intelligent politi- 
cal action which may modify the stand of the state. 
The other is violence. 

But this is, of course, by no means the only argu- 
ment for independent political action. Labor, or the 


1In W. D. Lane’s recent pamphlet, The Denial of Civil Liberties in 
the Coal Fields, published by Doran for the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy and others. 
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more progressive sections of it, is already interested 
in the possibility of using the state as a means of social 
welfare to a far greater degree than in the past. Un- 
employment legislation, old age insurance, prevention of 
industrial accidents so serious that in the second decade 
of the twentieth century alone more men were killed in 
American industry than in all the wars we have fought 
since the signing of the Declaration of Independence,— 
these things are of growing interest to the workers, 
organized and unorganized alike. 

Not only industrial workers but farmers have a tre- 
mendous stake in the social rather than the private 
competitive or monopolistic control of that new giant, 
superpower, which may be either the servant or the 
master of men. Closely allied to the socialization of 
superpower is the question of the public ownership and 
democratic management of railroads and mines in the 
interest of consumers and workers rather than of profit 
makers. 

Farmers and industrial workers have another com- 
mon interest in the more scientific and equitable control 
of money and credit. The workers have shown, more- 
over, much sympathy with the distress of the farmers 
due to the failure of markets for such staple crops as 
wheat and cotton. And most assuredly the worker, 
whether in field, office, or factory, has no desire to sac- 
rifice his sons to the interests of those economic im- 
perialists who, whether they know it or not, are 
preparing the next war. 

Here, then, are the elements of an immediate political 
program on which it is already apparent that the 
farmers and workers can agree, whatever difficulties may 
arise later on. They have already got together on some 
such basis as this in the northwestern states. Both 
groups—and this includes, so far as theory is concerned, 
“conservative” unions—find La Follette acceptable as a 
leader on a platform which includes restoration of civil 
and industrial rights and a curbing of the power of the 
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courts; more democratic control of money and credit; 
anti-militarism ; public ownership and democratic man- 
agement of railroads, superpower and coal mines and 
conservation of natural resources; welfare legislation for 
industrial workers, and aid for the farmers. 

This agreement of the farmers and workers is of 
the utmost importance, for the majority power under our 
scheme of state and national representation is still with 
the farmers and not with the industrial workers, even 
though the majority of the population is now no longer 
agricultural. No party of the city workers only can 
hope for success, and it has long been argued that wage 
workers and land owners or land desiring farmers could 
not unite. That argument is not supported by present 
facts. 

Why, then, scarcely a month before the conventions 
should we be in doubt as to a third party? For many 
reasons. One is the persistence of the habit of so-called 
non-partisan political action even when the reasons for 
it have lost most of their force. Another is the char- 
acteristic American desire for “immediate results.” Many 
of the workers, confused by the success of the prohibi- 
tionists, the woman suffragists and the bonus advocates 
by means of non-partisan actions, are inclined to fol- 
low the same method. They will fail, for whereas the 
woman suffragists, for instance, had just one issue in 
all the world to which all else was subordinate—an issue 
which meant primarily merely the passage of a law or the 
securing of a constitutional amendment—the intelligent 
labor man is concerned for a program which to be effec- 
tive must be carried on in states and in the nation, exert- 
ing pressure not alone on legislatures but upon executives 
and courts. So difficult a program requires the unity 
of action which only a strong nation-wide party can 
give. Some labor leaders, however, who recognize this 
truth in the abstract, will tell you that they are so con- 
cerned for some one immediate result in their own state 
that they cannot wait for a national party. For instance, 
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the United Mine Workers of West Virginia are sup- 
porting a Republican candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination on his pledge to abolish the system of mine 
guards. This is natural, but it is not in the long run 
effective, as the history of such efforts abundantly 
proves. The old parties would do more even before a 
labor party came to its majority through fear of its 
growth than they will do now for love of labor. 

Again, the formation of a farmer-labor party is made 
more difficult by reason of the various election laws in 
the different states. It would be exceedingly difficult 
to organize a complete farmer-labor party between now 
and the next election. Perhaps the best that can be 
done will be a coalition of labor unions and radical 
parties behind La Follette for President, leaving the 
question of state tickets pretty much to the states con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, whatever difficulties stand in the 
way can be overcome in time, and La Follette’s inde- 
pendent candidacy will not be worth much unless it 
puts new heart into those who are working for a genuine 
farmer-labor party. 

Next, there is the difficulty of factionalism. . Mr. 
Gompers is committed to his old opposition to a labor 
party. While he may not either care or dare to oppose 
La Follette personally, he will certainly oppose a labor 
party. The socialists are willing to become a unit in 
the labor party, much as the Independent Labour Party 
is a unit in the larger British Labour Party. But they 
and the progressive labor leaders are very suspicious of 
the communists. The communists are willing on certain 
conditions to become a unit in a labor party, but they 
are suspected of lack of willingness to cooperate in good 
faith, and of desire to capture a labor party for their 
own ends. They are also feared as containing a con- 
siderable number of government spies within their own 
ranks. That is the real explanation of the rival con- ° 
ventions. It is true that the farmer-labor forces of 
the northwest who have called the June 17 convention 
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at St. Paul are militantly for a third party, while the 
Cleveland convention called for July 4 by the National 
Conference for Progressive Political Action is not so 
committed and is dominated by men some of whom 
still yearn for McAdoo on the Democratic ticket, oil 
fees and all. Yet the success of British labor and the 
results of the oil scandals are forcing even reluctant 
leaders to third party action. The conventions could be 
united, or at least harmonized, were it not for labor’s 
fear of the handful of communists or near-communists 
active in planning the St. Paul conference. Hence the 
“breach. Yet, unless the rank and file of the northwest 
farmers and workers can be united with the labor unions 
represented in the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action, there will not be much of a third party. Fear 
and distrust of communist tactics are strong cards for the 
reactionaries. Senator La Follette has, I think, the per- 
sonal strength both in the northwest and with the labor 
unions to surmount these difficulties, but the task will 
not be easy and a mistake will be costly. 

There is a worse evil than factionalism and that is 
the weakness of both farmer and labor organizations 
in the United States. They have many grievances, they 
are beginning to find immediate issues in common, but 
they lack the moral strength, the energy, and the co- 
hesion that come with a strong paramount issue or, what 
is far better, with a clear-cut philosophy, e.g., of social- 
ism as against capitalism. They have not even the 
strength of first rate organization. Of the many farm- 
ers’ societies there is none which is at once nation-wide 
and possessed of an economic program. The American 
Federation of Labor is disquietingly weak in comparison 
with the number of American workers, and it is on the 
defensive. Issue after issue of labor organs shows that 
labor leaders are more concerned with protecting their 
own power than with pushing into unorganized terri- 
tories. Many of the strongest and most important 
American industries are practically unorganized and in 
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certain of the organized industries there is a dangerous 
degree of smoldering bitterness between the rank and 
file and the leaders.* Some of the latter, by the way, 
have established very pleasant and profitable relations 
between themselves and the old party political machines 
—municipal, state and national—which they do not want 
to disturb. 

I am hopeful, but not certain, that the logic of the 
situation, rank-and-file disgust at the old parties, the 
personal strength of Senator La Follette, and, may I 
add, the activities of a group of determined and pro- 
gressive women, will bring about a real beginning of 
independent political action this summer. Such a be- 
ginning would revivify the labor movement not alone on 
the political but on the economic side. It would give 
it new energy, new causes, new imagination. But if we 
fail this summer to make a beginning at the formation 
of a strong third party based on the real and vital in- 
terests of the workers—which are at their best the inter- 
ests of mankind—we will not have a labor party until 
our labor unions have gone through a painful experience 
of reorganization or at least a new rebirth of power. 
When the day of labor’s awakening comes upon us, be 
it soon or late, political action through a farmer-labor 
party will be an important part of the coordinated for- 
ward movement of the hosts of the workers. 


SHOULD. A POLITICAL LABOR PARTY 
BE FORMED?’ 


The following address by President Gompers was fully con- 
sidered by the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and unanimously endorsed. The address expresses the 
judgment of the Executive Council to protect and to promote 
the best interests of the workers and of the labor movement of 
America. It conforms to the letter and spirit of the provisions 
of the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, Article 
III, Section 8: 


1 See Rebellion in Labor Unions, by Sylvia Kopald. Boni & Liveright. 
_? From pamphlet by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fedes 
ation of Labor, American Federation of Labor. Washington, D.C. 1919. 
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Party politics, whether they be Democratic, Republican 
Socialistic, Populistic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have 
no place in the Conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


While local and central bodies and state federations may enter 
into the political field, either independently or otherwise, it is not 
within their province to form or become part of a national 
political party.—Adopted by the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at its meeting held in New York City 
on December 28, 1918. 


In the last few weeks there have been published 
certain situations which exist and certain movements 
which were about to be inaugurated. In a few of the 
cities that situation and that movement have become ac- 
centuated. In Chicago, New York City, and two or 
three other places the labor movement has expressed 
itself through the central bodies in favor of the forma- 
tion of a political labor party. 

No man has the right to look upon such a move 
lightly, or without deep consideration or deep concern. 
Either the proposed movement about to be inaugurated 
for the establishment of a political labor party is good. 
or it is bad. Either it is advantageous or it is injurious. 
and the purpose of my asking that we meet this afternoon 
is to present to you some facts upon that subject. 

You who were in the movement of long ago will re- 
member that to which I refer. We had in the United 
States a fairly growing labor movement of some trade 
unionists in some form of a federation called the Na- 
tional Labor Union. That organization went along, in- 
spired good spirit and activity among the workers, and 
then called a national convention for the purpose of 
nominating a President of the United States. That con- 
vention met and nominated Justice David Davis, a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, as its can- 
didate for President, and after nominating Mr. Davis 
adjourned and never met again. The trade unions then 
in existence fell off in membership until the organizations 
became very weak and ineffective. Some organizations 
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fell by the wayside. Labor was in a most deplorable 
condition, without opportunity for defense and robbed 
entirely of any power to press forward its rightful 
claims. 

In 1885-1886, after a few years of precarious early 
existence, the American Federation of Labor tried to 
build up and extend its influence and organize the work- 
ers into their unions. 

In 1884 the American Federation of Labor declared 
for the introduction of the eight-hour workday, May 1, 
1886. It proposed negotiations with the employers to 
the accomplishment of that high purpose. The move- 
ment gained great impetus and large advantages followed, 
but on May 2 or 3, 1886, a bomb was thrown at a 
meeting which was being held at Haymarket Square, 
Chicago, which killed and maimed more than twenty 
policemen. The meeting was supposed to have been 
held in the interest of the eight-hour movement. The 
wrath of the people which was aroused against those 
in charge of the Haymarket meeting gave the eight-hour 
day a severe blow and set-back. However, the eight- 
hour day was secured for the workers in several indus- 
tries and a reduction in the hours of labor from sixteen 
to twelve or from twelve to ten became almost universal 
in the United States. But the eight-hour movement as 
such was destroyed for the time being. 

Due in part to that incident and to the resentment 
of the workers because they had lost so much that they 
could have obtained and due to certain local conditions, 
political rather than economic, in various cities the local 
movement undertook political campaigns and organized 
a political party in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton and New York. This resulted in the organized 
labor movement of New York City launching into a 
campaign which nominated Henry George as mayor of 
the city. It was my privilege to enter into that cam- 
paign with the men (there are a few of them in this 
room now) who were active at the time. I aided to the 
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very best of my ability. Henry George received sixty- 
eight thousand votes and came very near election. Some 
claim that he was really elected, but that in the last hours 
many of the supporters of Theodore Roosevelt who was 
the mayoralty candidate of the Republican Party aban- 
doned him and cast their votes for Abraham S. Hewitt 
who was the democratic candidate for mayor. 

After the campaign closed and the election was held, 
_the movement took on another phase. It was called 
the Progressive Labor Party. They admitted to member- 
ship not only the men of organized labor but what had 
popularly been called by a great many the “brain with 
brawn” or “brain with labor.’ The campaign was car- 
ried on with such scandalous results, that nearly all the 
men of labor who had some self-respect had to hold 
themselves in the background for fear that they might 
be besmirched with the incidents which occurred in the 
campaign. 

A man, an extremely rich man, in business in the 
city of New York at the time, was induced to become 
the candidate for mayor as the representative of labor. 
I think it was Mr. Coogan, a man engaged in the furni- 
ture business. Mr. Coogan had, I was informed, wonder- 
ful experience in financial transactions of which he was 
not entirely and fully aware until it was all over. By 
the way, there was a popular phrase which came into 
effect right at that time, “Wass ist loos mit Coogan.” 
(What is the matter with Coogan.) 

I mention these things of our own country, and 
now I want to mention a few things of other countries 
of which I have been a personal, intimate, and close 
observer. 

In Germany, the trade union movement having been 
dissolved by Bismarck and the organizations of labor 
not having the right to exist, went to its death for the 
time. Then when there was a slight moderation of that 
order, the trade union movement of that country was 
organized from the top down. There were executive 
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officers who imposed their will upon the rank and file. 
There was no democracy of administration, of construc- 
tion, or of the right of the membership to determine 
policies. Benefits were paid by the officers of the gen- 
eral organization. These officers had the power to de- 
termine whether the workers were entitled to the in- 
surance and other benefits. It was a matter of power 
vested in the executives. You can imagine how neces- 
sary it was for the rank and file to endeavor to curry 
favor with the executives in order that they might not 
be discriminated against unfairly. 

In 1905 I was in Hamburg and Bremen, in consulta- 
tion with the officers of the general labor movement of 
Germany, among whom were Legien and Von Elm. They 
were not permitted to hold public meetings dealing with 
any subject affecting labor or the government... . The 
unions were struggling for the right to meet as unions 
and to have the guarantee of the law for their legal right 
to maintain their organizations and to hold such meet- 
ings; in other words, the right of free association. I 
had the assurance of Von Elm, Legien and others that 
the Socialist Political Party of Germany denied the de- 
mand made by the trade unions to work to secure from 
the government a law guaranteeing the workers the right 
to organize as a free association of workers. The So- 
cialist Political Party of Germany, which is the only 
political party claiming to be the workmen’s party, de- 
nied the union labor movement of Germany the right 
to take political action in order to secure the lawful right 
for its existence. 

The French organized labor movement is not exten- 
sive. Some of the most completely organized unions 
are wholly out of touch with Confederation Générale 
du Travail, that is, the French Federation of Labor, be- 
cause they want to exercise their individual right of 
trade unionism and trade union action. To the Inter- 
Allied Labor Conference in London in September, there 
came a delegation from France of three or four men 
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representing the French Federation of Labor and then 
a delegation of about seven, eight or ten representing 
the majority Socialist Party of France and about that 
same number representing the minority Socialist Party. 
The vote of the delegation was divided between the 
majority and minority Socialist Party and the French 
Federation of Labor. The political party dominates the 
trade union movement of France. 

~ In England there is the British Trade Union Con- 
eress, the British Federation of Trade Unions, and the 
Labour Party. For the discussion of business when the 
conventions of either party are not in session, they meet 
jointly in conference through the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the British Trade Union Congress and the 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party. Quite a 
number of the members of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee of the British Trade Union Congress are members 
of the Labour Party, and quite a number of them who 
hold their seats in Parliament are members of the La- 
bour Party. As a matter of fact, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party dominates the entire move- 


ment of England. 
* Ok Ok Ox 


The fact is that an independent political labor party 
becomes either radical, so-called, or else reactionary, but 
it is primarily devoted to one thing and that is vote- 
getting. Every sail is trimmed to the getting of votes. 
The question of the conditions of labor, the question 
of the standards of labor, the question of the struggles 
and the sacrifices of labor, to bring light into the lives 
and the work of the toilers—all that is subordinated to 
the one consideration of votes for the party. 

J have read the fourteen points which have been 
formulated for the proposed labor party here. Is there 
one of them of an essential character to the interests 
and welfare of the working people of the United States 
which is not contained in the curriculum, the work and 
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the principles of the bona fide labor movement of our 
country ? 


Which movement, economic or political, in any coun- 
try, on the face of the globe has brought more hope and 
encouragement, more real advantage, to the working 
people than the trade union movement of America has 
brought to the wage earning masses of our country? 

The organization of a political labor party would 
simply mean the dividing of the activities and allegiance 
of the men and women of labor between two bodies, 
such as would often come in conflict. 


In the British Trade Union Congress at Derby there 
were divergent views. There were four different points 
of view upon one subject before the Congress. In order 
to try to unite the thought a committee of four was 
appointed for the purpose of trying to bring in some 
agreed proposition and recommendation for adoption by 
the Congress. In the course of a few days the com- 
mittee reported a resolution. For the purpose of con- 
serving time the four members of the committee -repre- 
senting the divergent views were called upon in turn to 
express their views. Each in turn expressed his own 
view and placed his own construction upon the resolu- 
tion recommended. Then each declared that he was 
going to fight for his own view. 

In our movement we have done some things. We 
have brought together more than three million workers, 
organized into our trade unions and belonging to the 
American Federation of Labor. In addition there are 
between four and five hundred thousand workmen in 
the Railroad Brotherhoods not affliated with us but yet 
in accord with our work and our policies. In other 
words, there are nearly four million of organized trade 
unionists in the United States. There is not always 
harmony; there is disagreement; there is opposition, all 
of it important, all of it tending to crystallize the senti- 
ment of unity and devotion to the cause of labor. The 
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American labor movement occupies the field of activity 
without yielding one inch to any other body. 
ee, ee ee 


Who are we going to have as the leaders of this 
new political labor party here? I understand that there 
is impatience among our fellows. It is creditable to 
them that they are impatient. There is not any man in all 
America, or in all the world, more impatient than I with 
the progress that has been made, with the position we 
occupy. I want more, more, more for labor. I think 
I have tried and am trying to do my share. My asso- 
ciates of the Executive Council have tried to do their 
share, but there is such a thing as attempting to overrun, 
and by overrunning to defeat the object we would gain 
for the wage earners and to throw them into the hands 
of those who do not know the honest aspirations of 
labor or who would direct them for personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

I have been the president of the American Federation 
of Labor for many, many years. I regard that position 
as the most exalted that I could occupy. I have no 
aspiration to hold this or that position. It is not that 
I ask you to follow me. I ask that the trade union 
movement be given its fullest opportunity for growth 
and development so that it may be the instrumentality 
to secure better and better and better and constantly 
better conditions for the workers of our country. 

Here we are in this transition period from war into 
peace, with all that it may mean. A week ago last 
evening, that is, on Sunday evening, December 1, at the 
Century Theater, I delivered an address. I am proud 
of the address I delivered there on that night. I do 
not think that any one realizes all the dangers which 
I felt and tried to express as to the situation now and 
which may arise in the near future. I ask you whether 
the creation of a political labor party, and particularly at 
this time, would help to solve these problems and meet 
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these dangerous conditions? If ever unity was needed 
for the toilers, it is now. 

It is not true, as some carping critics allege, that the 
American Federation of Labor is a non-political organi- 
zation. As a matter of fact, the workers of the United 
States and the organized labor movement act voluntarily 
in the exercise of their political right and power. We 
have changed the control of our government from the 
old-time interest of corporate power and judicial usurpa- 
tion. We have secured from the government of the 
United States the labor provision of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Law, the declaration in the law that the labor of 
a human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce. In that law we have secured the right of our 
men to exercise functions for which, under the old 
régimé, our men were brought before the bar of justice 
and fined or imprisoned. We have secured the eight- 
hour workday not only as a basic principle but as a 
fact. We have secured the Seamen’s Law giving to the 
seamen the freedom to leave their vessels when in safe 
harbor. The seamen of America are now free men and 
own themselves. We have secured a child labor law, 
and although it has been declared unconstitutional, we 
are again at work to secure a law for the protection of 
our children. Better than all, we have established the 
concept in law and in administration that the interest 
and welfare of the workers are paramount, and this not 
only in the laws of our republic but in the laws of our 
states and municipalities. 

There are other laws in the interest of labor which 
we have secured, more than I can mention off-hand, but 
far above all these are the improvements brought into 
the lives and work of the toilers by their own actions 
as organized workers. We have established unity of 
spirit; we have brought about the extension of organi- 
zation among the formerly unorganized, and our own 
organized free existence to function and to express our- 
selves is now practically unquestioned. 
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Suppose in 1912 we had had a labor party in exist- 
ence; do you think for a moment that we could have 
gone as the American labor movement to the other politi- 
cal parties and said: “We want you to inaugurate in 
your platform this and this declaration.” If one of the 
parties had refused and the other party consented and 
took its chance, would the American Federation of Labor 


_have been permitted to exercise that independent political 


g 


and economic course if the labor party had been in 
existence? How long would we have had to wait for 
the passage of a law by Congress declaring law, in 
practice and in principle that the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or an article of commerce—the most 
far-reaching declaration ever made by any government 
in the history of the world. 

I say this to you. I am sixty-eight years of age. 
I have been tried and seared as few men have. I have 
almost had my very soul burned in the trials of life. 
With my two associates Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Morrison 
I have suffered the indignity of being brought before 
the courts of our country and adjudged guilty and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Our eyes were wide open. I 
do not think that it is improper for me to say that I 
led in the thought and activity of that work, of that 
willingness to suffer, but it was not a very nice thing 
to have the endeavor made to besmirch our honor by 
a sentence of imprisonment—Mr. Morrison six months, 
Mr. Mitchell nine months, and I twelve months. We 
fought that sentence, fought it and fought it, supported 
by the activity of the organized labor movement in all 
the states and towns of our country, until the principle 
for which we were contending through that action 
brought about the incorporation of those provisions in 
the Clayton Anti-trust Law which confirmed and leg- 
alized the very things for which we were sentenced to 
imprisonment. They were legalized, not for us alone but 


for labor. 
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I repeat, we have secured the enactment of the Sea- 
men’s Law, the right of a seaman to quit his vessel 
whenever his vessel is in safe harbor in any part of 
the world, a law which does not exist in any other coun- 
try—secured it by our political activity and by our eco- 
nomic powers. Has anything like that been accomplished 
in any country of the world? Our delegates proposed 
it at the Inter-Allied Labor Conference in September, 
and there was not a hearty agreement to stand for it 
as an international demand. 

I think you know that I have been most cruelly hurt 
in the recent past. Somehow or other I believe that 
there are yet considerable years of fight in me for labor. 
I have said that I hold the position of President of the 
American Federation of Labor in the most exalted esti- 
mation, but it is not that for which I am contending: 
it is not that which I would want to keep one moment 
beyond the time when I can no longer be of service 
to my fellows. The only thing that I can leave to my 
fellow men is that I have helped in trying to bring 
about a labor movement in our country that is better, 
more comprehensive and more united than in any other 
country on the face of the globe. 

I wanted to present these thoughts to you. I did not 
have in mind any particular theme, of course, to present 
to you. I know I feel and understand and apprehend 
the danger which is involved in the project which is 
now being so very actively agitated in some quarters of 
the labor movement of our country. I fear no danger, 
I am just as good a follower, perhaps a better follower, 
than I am a leader, and I am perfectly willing to occupy 
either position. I would be recreant to the great labor 
movement and all it portends now and for the future 
if I did not take you into my confidence, men and 
women of labor, and tell you what I have told you. 
I am apprehensive, justly so, justified by every event 
in the whole history of labor, that a great mistake may 
be made, a great injury inflicted upon our fellows, not 
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for a day, not for a year, not for a decade, but perhaps 
for many, many, many years to come. I want to present 
that view to you so that you may understand the situa- 
tion clearly. 


UNION ORGANIZATION AND POLITICS’ 


There can be no American labor party chiefly because 
the labor union has made comparatively little progress 
in the United States. In England, 90 per cent of the 
workingmen are unionized, and it thus becomes a com- 
paratively simple thing to use them as a political force. 
Of the thirty-five million Americans who earn their liv- 
ing by gainful occupations only about three million have 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. More- 
over, in England only the most unskilled and ignorant 
remain outside the labor union, while in the United 
States the most skilled workingmen keep outside the 
breastworks. Thus the material does not exist in this 
country for a large and influential labor party and Mr. 
Gompers shows his wisdom in refusing to participate 
in the present plan to start one. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND LABOR 
POLITICS 


Labor has its modus operandi for every phase of 
the business cycle. When depression first turns to pros- 
perity, labor demands a shorter day. When work is 
irregular it is willing to work long hours on the day 
when work presents itself, but when work becomes a 
daily routine it wants the day reduced. Steady work, 
however, swells business prosperity, which is already 
swelling even more in that it gives labor a larger total 
income than it had before, which income it carries to 


1 From editorial. World’s Work. 37: 494. March, 1919. , 
2From article by E. B. Mittleman, University of Chicago. Chicago 
Labor in Politics. 1877-96. Journal of Political Economy. 28: 407-27. 


May, 1920. 
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market in the form of demand for goods which it pre- 
viously wanted, but could not have. But the demand 
which it carries to market is so large, as compared with 
the demand that is already there, that it creates a rela- 
tive scarcity in the goods it wants and thus sends prices 
beyond its own reach. It now turns from the demand 
for shorter hours to a demand for higher wages to meet 
the higher prices. This demand it continues as prices 
continue to soar until finally it recognizes the dilemma 
of catching up with prices which it itself, in part at 
least, advances with each increase in purchasing power 
which it secures, at times only at the end of costly 
strikes. Once it recognizes this dilemma, it goes into 
politics to curb that element in the community which 
in the meantime has been profiting from the upward 
changing prices. Here it demands banking reform, anti- 
monopoly legislation, government control or regulation 
of railroad and other public utilities, land reform, new 
taxes. But it is only the leadership that goes into politics 
at this point—that is, at the crest of the business cycle. 
The rank and file still have steady employment and are 
willing to let well enough alone. When the cycle finally 
takes its downward course and the factories are closed 
for part time or altogether, they too begin to view 
politics with favor and now put content into the erst- 
while empty aspirations of their leaders. Alongside of 
politics, labor carries an economic program for the con- 
tingencies of depression. When prosperity first turns 
into depression, it defends the wages it earned during 
prosperity. If depression continues, it demands shorter 
hours, but this time not for leisure but for the purpose 
of spreading the available work over a larger number 
of workers. 

This is the ordinary circuit that labor travels. Some- 
times it takes on additional luggage. In times of pros- 
perity it will take on consumers’ cooperation to reduce 
the cost of living to the extent of the middleman’s profit; 
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in time of depression it will take on producers’ coopera- 
tion to give some of the unemployed employment. 


* * Kk * 


Both the opponents and advocates of labor politics 
can draw comfort from [the facts of labor’s political 
history in Chicago]. The opponents can point to the 
brief and stormy existence of each party as it came 
and departed. The advocates can point to the planks 
which originated with those parties, but which have 
since been “stolen” by others. But, partisan perspicacity 
aside, why were the parties so short-lived? 

Labor politics thus far have been wholly palliative. 
Only at the end of a series of strikes aimed to keep 
wages abreast of rising prices has labor gone into poli- 
tics. The masses did not go into it until depression 
came, and went out of it as soon as time brought relief. 
Under such conditions parties could not thrive. Each 
disavowal of politics made the next avowal so much 
the harder. Even after it had been again solemnly 
resolved that labor had to organize on the political as 
well as on the economic side, it was then difficult to 
put content into the resolution. There was no organi- 
zation; there was no “glorious past.” There were no 
“leaders,” spell-binders, ward-heelers, “captains,” with 
which to man an organization. Conventions split as 
soon as the gavel fell. Family fights were conducted 
in the gaze of all, only to repel into old-line respectability 
the unwary, who are never allowed to see the struggles 
that go on in the old-established parties. In the absence 
of solid organization the old parties had a chance to 
“play” the new to death. They played one faction 
against the other and lured away whatever leadership 
manifested itself. 

The socialists were the only ones that brought organi- 
zation and leadership to the labor parties. But they 
brought the kind they had in their own organization 
and those were not altogether suited for getting votes. 
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The leaders knew Marxian socialism and they talked 
Marxian socialism in campaigns in which local issues 
were to be decided. The organization they brought was 
of the lodge-pattern variety in which the unit of organi- 
zation was the club. The club was organized, not on 
the basis of the political geography of the city, but on 
the basis of nationality. When a labor party was organ- 
ized, trade unions, Knights of Labor assemblies, single- 
tax organizations, and Turner Societies were simply 
treated as clubs who, together with the socialist clubs, 
sent delegates to a city central body which was the 
party. But as each union, each Knights of Labor assem- 
bly, each single-tax organization, and each Turner So- 
ciety was organized, not along ward lines, but according 
to its own particular interest, each was politically im- 
potent just as each socialist club organized on a basis 
of nationality had been politically impotent. 

But if this form of organization was unfit for poli- 
tics, it was fatal in still another way. Only a catastrophe 
such as occurred in 1877 and 1886, and the depression 
and unemployment which accompanied these and other 
political manifestations, were strong enough to over- 
come the differences of the elements that united in these 
parties. But under the club form of organization the 
differences were allowed to persist. Each element worked 
out its own solution of the world’s problems to the 
exclusion of all other possible solutions behind its own 
doors. When they met in conventions each tried to 
foist its own solution upon the others, with the results 
indicated above. 


LABOR’S POSITION IN THE 1924 CAMPAIGN * 


The Executive Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor National Non-partisan Political Campaign 


1 Report of the Executive Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor National Non-partisan Political Campaign Committee which was 
adopted by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, August 2, 1924. 
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Committee presented labor’s proposals to the Republican 
Convention. 

The Republican Convention gave labor’s representa- 
tives a brief and curt hearing. The republican platform 
ignores entirely the injunction issue. It fails to deal 
with labor’s right to organize or the right of the workers 
even in self defense, collectively to cease work. That 
platform sustains the Railroad Labor Board, with all 
that it means in the direction of governmental coercion 
of wage earners. It fails to recommend the ratification 
by the states of the Child Labor Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 

The Republican Convention nominated candidates un- 
acceptable to labor. 

Its candidate for vice-president is one of the most 
outspoken enemies of labor and is the founder of an 
organization dedicated to the task of writing into all 
political platforms planks calling for the anti-union shop 
—an organization which also encouraged and supported 
the Daugherty injunction against the railroad shopmen. 

Labor’s representatives submitted to the Democratic 
Convention identical proposals to those submitted to the 
Republican Convention. At this convention an extended 
hearing was granted. The democratic platform pledges 
that party to legislation to regulate hours and conditions 
of all labor, a proposal against which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has struggled throughout its whole his- 
tory. It is silent as to the injunction. It does not meet 
the Railroad Labor Board issue. On that point it is so 
equivocal that the enemies of labor may well feel that 
their desires will be met. It, too, fails to recommend the 
ratification by the states of the Child Labor Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 

The Democratic Convention nominated candidates un- 
acceptable to labor. 

As to the candidates and platforms, both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic National Party Conventions 
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flaunted the desires of labor, the Republican Convention 
in an arrogant manner; the Democratic Convention by 
that evasiveness which is the customary mark of insin- 
cerity. 

There remains the candidacy of Robert M. La Fol- 
lette and Burton K. Wheeler, the first an Independent 
Republican; the second an Independent Democrat, run- 
ning as such. 

These candidates have proffered a platform in which 
the economic issues of the day are met in a manner 
more nearly conforming to labor’s proposals than any 
other platform. 

This platform pledges a remedy for the injunction 
evil. 

It pledges the right to organize and collectively to 
cease work. 

It pledges protection of the rights of free speech, free 
press and free assemblage. 

It pledges abolishment of the Railroad Labor Board. 

It pledges a measure to annul the power of the 
Supreme Court to declare laws permanently unconsti- 
tutional. 

It declares for direct election of President and Vice- 
president and election of Federal judges. 

It recommends prompt ratification by the states of 
the Child Labor Constitutional Amendment. 

It pledges subsequent Federal legislation to protect 
child life. 

On international issues this platform does not con- 
form to labor’s proposals but it does more fully than 
any other political platform meet labor’s views in re- 
lation to domestic economic issues. 

We cannot do other than point out this fact, together 
with the further and perhaps more important fact that 
the candidates, Mr. La Follette and Mr. Wheeler, have 
throughout their whole political careers, stood steadfast 
in defense of the rights and interests of the wage 
earners and the farmers. 
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We cannot fail to observe that both Republican and 
Democratic Parties through manipulated control are in 
a condition of moral bankruptcy which constitutes a 
menace and a peril to our country and its institutions. 
Machine politicians have brought upon our country moral 
obliquity and unashamed betrayal. We are judging on 
the basis of the condition which exists and this judg- 
ment will be reversed only when the conditions upon 
which it is based are changed. 

Service to the people is a noble cause which demands 
consecration and the American labor movement demands 
that there be that consecration in candidates to whom 
it gives support. 

Our course is clear. In pointing to the platform and 
records of the independent candidates, we do so with 
the confidence that no other course can be pursued if 
we are to remain true to our convictions and our tra- 
ditions. Those who are hostile to labor and to the 
people generally and who devote their energies to the 
service of reaction and special interests, must be opposed. 

We call upon the wage earners and the great masses 
of the people everywhere who stand for freedom, jus- 
tice, democracy and human progress, to rally in this 
campaign to the end that the representatives of reaction 
and special interests may be defeated and the faithful 
friends and servants of the masses elected. 

Cooperation hereby urged is not a pledge of identi- 
fication with an independent party movement or a third 
party, nor can it be construed as support for such a 
party, group or movement except as such action accords 
with our non-partisan political policy. We do not accept 
government as the solution of the problems of life. 
Major problems of life and labor must be dealt with by 
voluntary groups and organizations, of which trade 
unions are an essential and integral part. Neither can 
this cooperation imply our support, acceptance or en- 
dorsement of policies or principles advocated by any 
minority groups or organizations that may see fit to 
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support the candidacies of Senator La Follette and 
Senator Wheeler. 

In the campaign to elect men to Congress, regardless 
of their political group or party affiliation and deserving 
of labor’s support, there must be unity of purpose and 
method, therefore, leadership must lie with the only 
organization having the right to speak for the entire 
labor movement. In this the American Federation of 
Labor yields to none but will maintain steadfast its 
leadership, guidance and direction. 

In the selection and election of men to public office 
within the several states leadership must lie with our 
state federations of labor and in city or county elections 
this right must rest with central labor bodies. 

Organized labor owes allegiance to no political party 
or group. It is not partisan to any political party or 
group. It is partisan to principles—the principles of 
freedom, of justice, of democracy. 

It is the duty of trade unionists, their friends and 
sympathizers, and all lovers of freedom, justice and 
democratic ideals and institutions to unite in defeating 
those seeking public office who are indifferent or hostile 
to the people’s rights and interests. It is the duty of 
all to support such candidates to public office who have 
been fair, just and outspoken in behalf of the welfare 
of the common people. 

We shall analyze the record and attitude of every 
aspirant to public office and shall give our findings the 
widest possible publicity. Labor’s enemies and friends 
must be clearly known and be definitely indicated. 

In calling upon all affiliated and recognized national 
and international and brotherhood organizations, state 
federations of labor, central labor bodies, local unions, . 
labor’s friends and sympathizers, to give united, unre- 
stricted, loyal and active support to the non-partisan 
campaign now set in motion, we emphasize the impera- 
tive need of an intensive educational campaign to enable 
all to act with discrimination and wisdom in this elec- 
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tion, and to stand faithfully by our friends and elect 
them and to oppose our enemies and to defeat them. 


THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY’S PLAN? 


The following document is the proposed “reconstruc- 
tion” program of the British Labour Party. We say 
“proposed” because it has not yet been officially adopted. 
It has merely been prepared by a Sub-committee of 
the Executive for consideration by the party, and before 
being adopted it will be discussed in detail both by 
the membership of the party’s constituent organizations 
and by a general party conference. 

* #K * 


It behooves the Labour Party, in formulating its own 
program for reconstruction after the war, and in criti- 
cizing the various preparations and plans that are being 
made by the present government, to look at the problem 
as a whole. We have to make clear what it is that we 
wish to construct. It is important to emphasize the 
fact that, whatever may be the case with regard to 
other political parties, our detailed practical proposals 
proceed from definitely held principles. 

We need to beware of patchwork. The view of the 
Labour Party is that what has to be reconstructed after 
the war is not this or that government department, or 
this or that piece of social machinery; but, so far as 
Britain is concerned, society itself. The individual 
worker, or for that matter the individual statesman, im- 
mersed in daily routine—like the individual soldier in 
a battle—easily fails to understand the magnitude and 
far-reaching importance of what is taking place around 
him. How does it fit together as a whole? How does 
it look from a distance? Count Okuma, one of the 
oldest, most experienced and ablest of the statesmen 
of Japan, watching the present conflict from the other 


1 Report on reconstruction by the Sub-committee of the British Labour 
Party. Ae Republic. 14: supp. 1-12. February 16, 1918. 
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side of the globe, declares it to be nothing less than 
the death of European civilization. Just as in the past 
the civilization of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Carthage and 
the great Roman empire have been successively de- 
stroyed, so, in the judgment of this detached observer, 
the civilization of all Europe is even now receiving its 
death blow. We of the Labour Party can so far agree 
in this estimate as to recognize, in the present world 
catastrophe, if not the death, in Europe, of civilization 
itself, at any rate the culmination and collapse of a dis- 
tinctive industrial civilization, which the workers will 
not seek to reconstruct. At such times of crisis it is 
easier to slip into ruin than to progress into higher 
forms of organization. That is the problem as it pre- 
sents itself to the Labour Party. 


* KX *K * 


We do not, of course, pretend that it is possible, 
even after the drastic clearing away that is now going 
on, to build society anew in a year or two of feverish 
“reconstruction.” What the Labour..Party intends to 
satisfy itself about is.that each brick that it helps to lay 
shall go to erect the structure that it intends, and no 
other. : 

We need not here recapitulate, one by one, the dif- 
ferent items in the Labour Party’s program, which suc- 
cessive party conferences have adopted. These pro- 
posals, some of them in various publications worked 
out in practical detail, are often carelessly derided as 
impracticable, even by the politicians who steal them 
piecemeal from us! The members of the Labour Party, 
themselves actually working by hand or by brain, in 
close contact with the facts, have perhaps at all times 
a more accurate appreciation of what is practicable, in 
industry as in politics, than those who depend solely on 
academic instruction or are biased by great possessions. 
But today no man dares to say that anything is im- 
practicable. The war which has scared the old political 
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parties right out of their dogmas, has taught every 
statesman and every government official, to his enduring 
surprise, how very much more can be done along the 
lines that we have laid down than he has ever before 
thought possible. What we now promulgate as our 
policy, whether for opposition or for office, is not merely 
this or that_specific.reform,..but..a- deliberately. thought 
out, systematic, and comprehensive plan for that im- 
mediate soeial rebuilding which any ministry, whether 
or not it desires to grapple with the problem, will be 
driven to undertake. The four pillars of the house that 
we propose to erect, resting upon the common founda- 
tion of the democratic control of society in all its activi- 
ties, may be termed: 

a. The universal enforcement of the national mini- 
mum ; 

b. The democratic control of industry; 

c. The revolution in national finance; and 

d. The surplus wealth for the common good. 

The first principle of the Labour Party—in significant 
contrast with those of the capitalist system, whether 
expressed by the Liberal or by the Conservative Party 
—is the securing to every member of the community, 
in good times and bad alike (and not only to the strong 
and able, the well born or the fortunate), of all the 
requisites of healthy life and worthy citizenship. This 
is in no sense a “class” proposal. Such an amount of 
social protection of the individual, however poor and 
lowly, from birth to death, is, as the economist now 
knows, as indispensable to fruitful cooperation as it is 
to successful combination; and it affords the only com- 
plete safeguard against that insidious degradation of the 
standard-of-life which is the worst economic and social 
calamity to which any community can be subjected. 
We are members one of another. No man liveth to 
himself alone. If any, even the humblest, is made to 
suffer, the whole community and every one of us, 
whether or not we recognize the fact, is thereby injured. 
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Generation after generation this has been the corner- 
stone of the faith of labor. It will be the guiding 
principle of any labor government. 

Thus it is that the Labour Party today stands for 
the universal application of the policy of the national 
minimum, to which (as embodied in the successive 
elaborations of the Factory, Mines, Railways, Shops, 
Merchant Shipping, and Truck Acts, the Public Health, 
Housing, and Education Acts and the Minimum Wage 
Act—all of them aiming at the enforcement of at least 
the prescribed minimum of leisure, health, education, 
and subsistence) the spokesmen of labor have already 
gained the support of the enlightened statesmen and 
economists of the world. 


*x* Ke K 


In so far as the government fails to prevent un- 
employment—whenever it finds it impossible to dis- 
cover for any willing worker, man or woman, a suitable 
situation at the standard rate—the Labour Party ‘holds 
that the government must, in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole, provide him or her with adequate 
maintenance, either with such arrangements for honor- 
able employment or with such useful training as may 
be found practicable, according to age, health and pre- 
vious occupation. In many ways the best form of 
provision for those who must be unemployed, because 
the industrial organization of the community so far 
breaks down as to be temporarily unable to set them 
to work, is the out of work benefit afforded by a well 
administered trade union. This is a special tax on the 
trade unionists themselves which they have voluntarily 
undertaken, but toward which they have a right to claim 
a public subvention—a subvention which was actually 
granted by Parliament (though only to the extent of 
a couple of shillings or so per week) under Part II 
of the Insurance Act. 
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The universal application of the policy of the na- 
tional minimum, is of course, only the first of the pil- 
lars of the house that the Labour Party intends to see 
built. What marks off this party most distinctly from 
any of the other political parties is its demand for the 
full and genuine adoption of the principle of democ- 
racy. The first condition.ofdemocracy.is. effective per- 
sonal freedom. This has suffered so many encroach- 
ments during the war that it is necessary to state with 
clearness that the complete removal of all the war time 
restrictions on freedom of speech, freedom of publica- 
tion, freedom of the press, freedom of travel and free- 
dom of choice of place of residence and kind of em- 
ployment must take place the day after peace is declared. 
The Labour Party declares emphatically against any 
continuance of the Military Service Acts a moment 
longer than the imperative requirements of the war ex- 
cuse. But individual freedom is of little use without com- 
plete political rights. The Labour Party sees its repeated 
demands largely conceded in the present Representation’ 
of the People Act, but not yet wholly satisfied. The 
party stands, as heretofore, for complete, adult suffrage, 
with not more than a three months’ residential qualifica- 
tion, for effective provision for absent electors to vote, 
for absolutely equal rights for both sexes, for the same 
freedom to exercise civic rights for the “common sol- 
dier’ as for the officer, for shorter Parliaments, for 
the complete abolition of the House of Lords, and for 
a most strenuous opposition to any new Second Chamber, 
whether elected or not, having in it any element of 
heredity or privilege, or of the control of the House 
of Commons by any party or class. But unlike the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties, the Labour Party in- 
sists on democracy in industry as well as in government. 
It demands the progressive elimination from the con- 
trol of industry of the private capitalist, individual or 
joint stock; and the setting free of all who work, 
whether by hand or by brain, for the service of the 
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community, and of the community only. And the Labour 
Party refuses absolutely to believe that the British 
people will permanently tolerate any reconstruction or 
prepetuation of the disorganization, waste and inefficien- 
cy involved in the abandonment of British industry to 
a jostling crowd of separate private employers, with their 
mind bent, not on the service of the community, but— 
by the very law of their being—only on the utmost 
possible profiteering. What the nation needs is un- 
doubtedly a great bound onward in its aggregate pro- 
ductivity. But this cannot be secured merely by press- 
ing the manual workers to more strenuous toil, or even 
by encouraging the “Captains of Industry’ to a less 
wasteful organization of their several enterprises on a 
profit-making basis. What the Labour Party looks to 
is a genuinely scientific reorganization of the nation’s 
industry, no longer deflected by individual profiteering, 
on the basis of the common ownership of the means 
of production; the equitable sharing of the proceeds 
among all who participate in any capacity and only 
among these, and the adoption, in particular services and 
occupations, of those systems and methods of administra- 
tion and control that may be found, in practice, best 
to promote the public interest. 

The Labour Party stands not merely for the prin- 
ciple of the common ownership of the nation’s land, 
to be applied as suitable opportunities occur, but also, 
specifically, for the immediate nationalization of rail- 
ways, mines and the production of electrical power. 
We hold that the very foundation of any successful re- 
organization of British industry must necessarily be 
found in the provision of the utmost facilities for 
transport and communication, the production of power 
at the cheapest possible rate and the most economical 
supply of both electrical energy and coal to every corner 
of the kingdom. Hence the Labour Party stands, un- 
hesitatingly, for the national ownership and administra- 
tion of the railways and canals, and their union, along 
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with harbors and roads, and the posts and telegraphs 
—not to say also the great lines of steamers which 
could at once be owned, if not immediately directly 
managed in detail, by the government—in a united na- 
tional service of communication and transport; to be 
worked, unhampered by capitalist, private or purely 
local interests (and with a steadily increasing participa- 
tion of the organized workers in the management, both 
central and local), exclusively for the common good. 


* * K * 


But the sphere of immediate nationalization is not 
restricted to these great industries. We shall never suc- 
ceed in putting the gigantic system of health insurance 
on a proper footing, or secure a clear field for the bene- 
ficient work of the Friendly Societies, or gain a free 
hand for the necessary development of the urgently 
called for Ministry of Health and the Local Public 
Health Service, until the nation expropriates the profit- 
making industrial assurance companies, which now so 
tyrannously exploit the people with their wasteful house- 
to-house industrial life assurance. Only by such an 
expropriation of life assurance companies can we secure 
the universal provision, free from the burdensome toll 
of weekly pence, of the indispensable funeral benefit. 
Nor is it in any sense a “class” measure. Only by the 
assumption by a state department of the whole business 
of life assurance can the millions of policy-holders of 
all classes be completely protected against the possibly 
calamitous results of the depreciation of securities and 
suspension of bonuses which the war is causing. Only 
by this means can the great staff of assurance agents 
find their proper place as civil servants, with equitable 
conditions of employment, compensation for any dis- 
turbance and security of tenure, in a nationally organized 
public service for the discharge of the steadily increas- 
ing functions of the government in vital statistics and 
social assurance. 
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Other main industries, especially those now becom- 
ing monopolized, should be nationalized as opportunity 
offers. Moreover, the Labour Party holds that the mu- 
nicipalities should not confine their activities to the 
necessarily costly services of education, sanitation and 
police; nor yet rest content with acquiring control of 
local water, gas, electricity and tramways; but that every 
facility should be afforded to them to acquire (easily, 
quickly and cheaply) all the land they require, and to 
extend their enterprises in housing and town planning, 
parks, and public libraries, the provision of music and 
the organization of recreation; and also to undertake, 
besides the retailing of coal, other services of common 
utility, particularly the local supply of milk, wherever this 
is not already fully organized by a cooperative society. 

Meanwhile, however, we ought not to throw away 
the valuable experience now gained by the government 
in its assumption of the importation of wheat, wool, 
metals, and other commodities, and in its control of the 
shipping, woollen, leather, clothing, boot and shoe, mill- 
ing, baking, butchering, and other industries. The La- 
bour Party holds that, whatever may have been the 
shortcomings of this government importation and con- 
trol, it has demonstrably prevented a lot of “profiteer- 
ing.” 

The Labour Party stands for such a system of taxa- 
tion as will yield all the necessary revenue to the gov- 
ernment without encroaching on the prescribed national 
minimum standard of life of any family whatsoever; 
without hampering production or discouraging any useful 
personal effort, and with the nearest possible approxima- 
tion to equality of sacrifice. We definitely repudiate all 
proposals for a protective tariff, in whatever specious 
guise they may be cloaked, as a device for burdening 
the consumer with unnecessarily enhanced prices, to the 
profit of the capitalist employer or landed proprietor, 
who avowedly expects his profit or rent to be increased 
thereby. We shall strenuously oppose any taxation, of 
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whatever kind, which would increase the price of food 
or of any other necessary of life. We hold that indirect 
taxation on commodities, whether by customs or excise, 
should be strictly limited to luxuries; and concentrated 
principally on those of which it is socially desirable that 
the consumption should be actually discouraged. We 
are at one with the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
trader in objecting to taxes interfering with production 
or commerce, or hampering transport and communica- 
tions. In all these matters—once more in contrast with 
the other political parties, and by no means in the interests 
of the wage earners alone—the Labour Party demands 
that the very definite teachings of economic science 
should no longer be disregarded as they have been in 
the past. 

For the raising of the greater part of the revenue 
now required the Labour Party looks to the direct taxa- 
tion of the incomes above the necessary cost of family 
maintenance; and, for the requisite effort to pay off the 
national debt, to the direct taxation of private fortunes 
both during life and at death. 

He ae, Soe 


The steadily rising unearned increment of urban and 
mineral land ought, by an appropriate direct taxation of 
land values, to be wholly brought into the public ex- 
chequer. At the same time, for the service and re- 
demption of the national debt, the death duties ought to be 
regraduated, much more strictly collected, and greatly 
increased. In this matter we need, in fact, completely 
to reverse our point of view, and to rearrange the whole 
taxation of inheritance from the standpoint of asking 
what is the maximum amount that any rich man should 
be permitted at death to divert, by his will, from the 
national exchequer, which should normally be the heir 
to all private riches in excess of a quite moderate amount 
by way of family provision. But all this will not suffice. 
It will be imperative at the earliest possible moment 
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to free the nation from, at any rate the greater part 
of its new load of interest bearing debt for loans which 
ought to have been levied as taxation; and the Labour 
Party stands for a special capital levy to pay off, if not 
the whole, a very substantial part of the entire national 
debt—a capital levy chargeable like the death duties on 
all property, but (in order to secure approximate equality 
of sacrifice) with exemption of the smallest savings, and 
for the rest at rates very steeply graduated, so as to 
take only a small contribution from the little people 
and a very much larger percentage from the millionaires. 


* * *K 


In the disposal of the surplus above the standard 
of life society has hitherto gone as far wrong as in its 
neglect to secure the necessary basis of any genuine in- 
dustrial efficiency or decent social order. We have al- 
lowed the riches of our mines, the rental value of the 
lands superior to the margin of cultivation, the extra 
profits of the fortunate capitalists, even the material 
outcome of scientific discoveries—which ought by now 
to have made this Britain of ours immune from class 
poverty or from any widespread destitution—to be 
absorbed by individual proprietors; and then devoted 
very largely to the senseless luxury of an idle rich class. 
Against this misappropriation of the wealth of the com- 
munity, the Labour Party—speaking in the interests not 
of the wage earners alone, but of every grade and sec- 
tion of producers by hand or by brain—not to mention 
also those of the generations that are to succeed us, and 
of the permanent welfare of the community—emphatic- 
ally protests. One main pillar of the house that the 
Labour Party intends to build is the future appropria- 
tion of the surplus, not to the enlargement of any indi- 
vidual fortune, but to the common good. It is from this — 
constantly arising surplus (to be secured, on the one 
hand, by nationalization and municipalization and, on 
the other, by a steeply graduated taxation of private 
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income and riches) that will have to be found the new 
capital which the community day by day needs for the 
perpetual improvement and increase of its various enter- 
prises, for which we shall decline to be dependent on 
the usury exacting financiers. 

i ie ae 3 


As regards our relations to foreign countries, we 
disavow and disclaim any desire or intention to dis- 
possess or to impoverish any other state or nation. We 
seek no increase of territory. We disclaim all idea of 
“economic war.” We ourselves object to all protective 
customs tariffs; but we hold that each nation must be 
left free to do what it thinks best for its own economic 
development, without thought of injuring others. We 
believe that nations are in no way damaged by each 
other’s economic prosperity or commercial progress; but, 
on the contrary, that they are actually themselves mu- 
tually enriched thereby. 

What the Labour Party stands for in all fields of 
life is, essentially, democratic cooperation; and coopera- 
tion involves a common purpose which can be agreed 
to; a common plan which can be explained and discussed, 
and such a measure of success in the adaptation of 
means to ends as will ensure a common satisfaction. 

AT OY Mee 


But no Labour Party can hope to maintain its posi- 
tion unless its proposals are, in fact, the outcome of 
the best political science of its time; or to fulfil its pur- 
pose unless that science is continually wresting new fields 
from human ignorance. Hence, although the purpose 
of the Labour Party must, by the law of its being, 
remain for all time unchanged, its policy and its pro- 
gram will, we hope, undergo a perpetual development, 
as knowledge grows, and as new phases of the social 
problem present themselves, in a continually finer ad- 
justment of our measures to our ends. If law is the 
mother of freedom, science, to the Labour Party, must 
be the parent of law. 
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